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The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Honourable  William  Hushisson  ; 

with  a  Biographical  Memoir,  supplied  to  the  Editor 

from  authrntic  sources.  In  three  volumes.  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don.  John  Murray.  1831. 

To  us  who  have  for  years  liung  upon  Mr  Huskisson’s 
expositions  of  financial  and  commercial  policy,  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  these  volumes  is  the  biographical 
memoir.  Not  that  we  are  not  happy  to  receive  at  the 
hands  of  their  enterprising  publisher  an  authentic  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  deceased’s  masterly  or.itions,  but  that,  for  the 
moment,  we  take  greater  pleasure  in  a  connected  view  of 
the  events  of  his  industrious  and  influential  life. 

Canning  and  Huskisson  are  men  to  whom  future  ages 
will  assign  a  more  important  station  in  the  history  of 
our  country  than  even  their  warmest  admirers  have  yet 
dared  to  attribute  to  them.  This  rank  they  will  owe  in 
a  great  measure  to  their  undisputed  superior  powers  of 
mind,  but  more  to  the  part  which  the  force  of  events 
obliged  them  to  play.  Would  they,  or  would  they  not, 
they  were  obliged  by  the  pressure  of  external  circum¬ 
stances,  and  by  the  counter- workings  of  their  own  minds, 
to  be  the  chief  agents  in  bringing  about  a  gradual  change 
of  policy  in  this  country.  Inclined  by  feeling  and  con¬ 
viction  to  the  popular  party  in  the  state,  bound  by  their 
connexions  to  that  which,  at  the  commencement  of  their 
career,  they  found  in  power,  their  whole  political  lives 
were  busied  with  the  attempt  to  reconcile  such  jarring 
claims.  They  were  the  means  of  bolstering  up  the  old 
system  of  restrictions  and  opposition  to  popular  will  for 
a  time,  because  their  semi-liberal  conciliatory  policy  won 
for  them  most  of  the  less  hasty  and  turbulent  spirits  of 
the  opposite  party.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  additional 
support  they  thus  gained  for  their  own  party  was  at  the 
expense  of  constant  concession,  they  were  in  reality  sapping 
the  foundations  of  that  power  which  they  seemed  to 
support.  Their  political  allies,  dazzled  with  the  genius 
of  their  advocates,  relying  on  the  strength  of  their  posi¬ 
tion,  did  not  awake  to  the  knowledge  that  the  whole 
course  of  their  policy  had  undergone  a  gradual  and  in¬ 
sensible  change,  until  it  was  too  late  to  retrieve  their 
former  position.  Rut  for  the  aid  of  Canning  and  II us- 
kisson,  their  power  might  have  been  more  rudely  assailed, 
but  could  not,  in  the  long  run,  have  been  so  utterly  an¬ 
nihilated. 

We  unite  Canning  and  Huskisson  in  this  retrospect, 
because,  as  the  biographer  of  the  latter  has  well  remark¬ 
ed,  they  iorm  in  reality  but  one  statesman  between  them. 
It  is  uttering  but  half  tlie  truth  when  we  say,  that  they  ! 
clung  through  their  ]>oHtical  career  inseparably  to  eacli  i 
other — it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  otherwise.  Their 
union  was  based  upon  nersonal  friendship,  but  that  friend¬ 
ship  rested  upon  the  rooted  conviction,  that  \vhat  the  one 
wanted  the  other  possessed — tliat  together  they  might  | 
defy  the  world,  wliiie  asurnler  each  was  lamed  of  inoi’e  j 
than  half  his  power.  In  Huskisson,  we  recognise  a  ]»er- 
vading  and  comprehensive  intellect — a  mind  capable  of 
evolving  schemes  of  i»olicy  from  a  joint  reference  to  first 


principles  and  historical  facts— a  temperament  to  adhere 
doggedly  and  pertinaciously  to  his  convictions ;  but  we 
desiderate  that  commanding  and  overpowering  passion 
which  stimulates  men  to  action,  and  bears  down  all  oppo¬ 
sition.  In  Canning,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
principle  of  action  developed  to  a  degree  bordering  on  the 
mercurial.  Quick  in  his  apprehension  of  the  subtilest  argu¬ 
ments  and  most  extended  schemes  of  policy — fluent  in  his 
enunciation  of  what  he  had  once  conceived — adorning 
every  thing  by  a  gorgeous  and  redundant  fancy,  he  was 
incessantly  impelled  to  activity  by  an  internal  impulse, 
which  would  not  allow  him  to  rest,  and  by  a  craving  after 
the  excitement  of  public  debate  and  popular  applause. 
But  his  views  were  not  the  creatures  of  his  own  intellect 
— they  were  caught  up  as  they  suited  his  taste  or  temper, 
or  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  Their  plausibility  was 
their  chief  recommendation — they  were  embraced  with 
all  the  warmth  but  all  the  transitoriness  of  passion.  To 
Canning  such  a  man  as  Huskisson  was  indispensable,  to 
infuse  into  him  a  consistent  scheme  of  action,  and  to  hold 
him  to  it.  To  Huskisson  such  an  expounder  and  enforcer 
of  his  views  was  equally  necessary. 

In  the  eye  of  the  world,  which  in  general  penetrates 
little  below  the  surface — which  listens  to  the  voice  with¬ 
out  seeking  to  guess  at  the  hidden  workings  which 
prompt  its  utterance — Canning  necessarily  occupied  the 
largest  share  of  attention.  To  such,  liowever,  as  do  not 
content  themselves  with  a  mere  apprehension  of  succes¬ 
sive  events — who  seek  to  discover  the  principle  which 
binds  them  into  one  mighty  whole — -the  character  of 
Huskisson  must  appear  a  much  more  important  object 
of  study.  He  was  one  of  that  class  of  statesmen  who 
have  most  influence  over  the  destinies  of  nations — who, 
contented  with  effecting  their  purpose,  care  comparatively 
little  for  the  credit  of  having  done  so.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  work  in  secret,  but  whose  power  is  certain  as 
it  is  unseen.  He  does  not  strike  the  blow,  but  he  gives 
the  impulse. 

William  Huskisson,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  moderate 
fortune  in  Staffordshire,  was  born  on  the  11th  of  March, 
1770.  His  mother  died  while  he  was  yet  young,  and 
his  father  marrying  again,  her  uncle.  Dr  Gem,  physician 
to  our  embassy  in  France,  insisted  that  the  two  elder 
children  should  be  intrusted  to  his  care.  Mr  Huskisson 
accordingly  accompanied  his  great  uncle  on  his  return  to 
Paris  in  1783.  Dr  Gem  paid  great  attention  to  the 
education  of  his  young  relative.  Franklin,  Jefferson, 
and  most  of  the  Encyclopaedists,  were  his  intimate 
friends.  The  period  was  one  of  intense  political  excite¬ 
ment.  All  these  circumstances,  co-operating  with  a  na¬ 
tural  predisposition  of  mind,  naturally  gave  young  Hus¬ 
kisson  a  bias  in  favour  of  finance  and  political  economy, 
at  th.'it  time  the  fashionable  studies  of  the  day.  The 
jirinciples  he  then  imbibed,  matured  and  confirmed  by 
long  anxious  practical  study,  adhered  to  him  through  life. 

speecdi  which  he  delivered  at  the  “Societc  de  1789” 
is  worthy  of  notice,  merely  as  a  proof  of  his  early  ripe¬ 
ness  of  intellect,  and  as  it  was  tlie  means  of  procuring 
for  him  first  the  acquaintance,  and  afterwards  the  friend- 
!  ship  of  tlie  present  Marquis  of  Stafford,  at  that  time  our 
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minister  at  Paris.  In  1790,  Mr  Huskisson  became  his 
lordship’s  private  secretary.  After  the  execution  of  the 
King  of  France,  our  ambassador  was  recalled,  and  his  se¬ 
cretary  accompanied  him  to  England.  He  met  repeat¬ 
edly  with  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Dundas  at  the  house  of  his 
patron,  where  he  was  a  constant  visitor.  Government 
found  it  necessary  about  this  time  to  create  an  office  for 
hearing  and  discussing  the  claims  of  emigrants.  Mr 
Huskisson  was  suggested  as  a  person  well  qualified  to 
discharge  its  duties,  and  accepted  the  offer  made  to  him  in 
consequence.  He  had  disposed  of  his  paternal  estate,  and 
was  willing  to  take  office,  both  because  his  circumstances 
required  it,  and  because  the  stirring  scenes  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  had  rendered  idleness  abhorrent  to 
his  nature. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  Canning.  In  1795  he  was  promoted  to  the  office 
of  under-secretary  of  state  in  the  department  of  war  iind 
colonies.  In  1796  he  was  first  brought  into  Parliament. 
Natural  diffidence,  and  a  just  estimate  of  his  own  powers, 
withheld  him  from  starting  as  a  debater.  He  applied 
himself  sedulously  to  the  business  of  his  own  depart¬ 
ment,  laboured  to  complete  his  knowledge  of  finance,  and 
the  various  bearingjf  of  our  commercial  interests,  and 
silently  mastered  the  forms  of  the  House,  and  the  mode 
f  conducting  debates. 

In  1801  he,  as  well  as  Canning,  resigned  his  situation, 
on  the  retirement  of  Pitt.  In  1802  he  was  candidate  for 
Dover,  but,  being  defeated,  he  did  not  come  into  Parlia-  j 
merit  till  180k  On  the  formation  of  3Ir  Pitt’s  second 
administration,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  treasury,  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  until  the 
reins  of  government  were  assumed  by  All  the  Talents. 
During  the  brief  period  that  he  was  thus  obliged  to  enact 
the  part  of  an  opposition  member,  he  showed  himself  a 
shrewd  and  vigilant  observer  of  the  proceedings  of  mi¬ 
nisters. 

In  April  1807,  he  resumed,  under  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land,  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  which  he  re¬ 
tained  till  the  formation  of  Mr  Perceval’s  ailministration. 
Subsequent  to  that  event,  he  continued  out  of  office  till 
the  autumn  of  1814,  and  even  then  he  held  a  very  subor¬ 
dinate  post,  in  which  he  continued  till  1823,  when,  under 
Canning,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  board  of 
trade,  and  treasurer  of  the  navy.  He  did  not,  however, 
become  a  member  of  the  cabinet  till  the  following 
autumn.  After  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  he  retain¬ 
ed  his  situation  under  Canning,  and  afterwards  under 
Lord  Goderich  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  until  his 
difference  with  the  latter  in  1828.  He  continued  active 
in  the  discharge  of  his  parliamentary  duties  till  his  me¬ 
lancholy  death. 

Casting  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  manner  in  which 
Huskisson  discharged  the  duties  of  the  important  politi¬ 
cal  offices  to  which  he  was  thus  successively  called,  we 
have  to  regard  him  in  two  capacities — as  the  promulga¬ 
tor,  through  the  press  and  in  Parliament,  of  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  commercial  policy — and  as  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  government,  possessing  a  voice  potential  in  conform¬ 
ing  its  actions  to  his  own  views.  In  regard  to  his  latter 
capacity,  we  are  not  yet — perhaps  never  may  be — in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  inforiUfation  to  guide  us  to  a  just  estimate 
of  his  influence.  In  a  cabinet  so  constituted  as  ours,  it 
is  only  by  guesses  from  its  conduct,  or  from  jiersoniil 
observation,  that  we  can  learn  to  assign  to  each  member 
his  due  place.  It  is  the  character  of  the  man,  not  the 
name  of  the  office,  that  confers  the  ascendency.  This, 
however,  we  can  safely  affirm,  that  from  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  of  Huskisson’s  taking  office,  there  has  taken  place 
a  gradual  approximation  on  the  part  of  government  to¬ 
wards  the  system  of  commercial  and  financial  regulation 
which  he  recommended.  The  inference  is  obvious. 

In  his  other  capacity  his  services  lie  more  open  to  the 
eye  of  day.  His  system  was  based  upon  the  good  old 
principle  of pas  trop  gouverner.”  lie  saw  clearly  that 


though  much  harm  was  done  to  our  commerce  by  restric¬ 
tions,  much  of  the  mercantile  distress  of  the  country  was 
owing  to  extravagant  speculation.  But  his  knowledge 
of  this  fact  only  increased  his  anxiety  to  bring  back  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  to  a  healthy  and  natural  state,  for  he 
saw  that  its  artificial  condition  afforded  the  main  encourage¬ 
ment  to  gambling  propensities.  Hence  his  anxiety  to 
restore  the  currency  to  its  natural  character.  Hence 
also  in  part  his  anxiety  to  remove  all  restrictions  upon 
trade — an  anxiety  heightened  and  justified  by  the  bold 
idea  of  rendering  his  country  the  emporium  of  the  world. 
In  conformity  with  these  views,  and  springing  in  part 
from  them,  were  his  opinions  in  the  matter  of  finance. 
He  was  no  niggard  to  pare  down  government  t(»  a  beg¬ 
garly  and  inefficient  allowance,  but  he  knew  that  the  ag¬ 
gregate  wealth  of  a  country — the  state’s  only  sure  resource 
in  the  hour  of  danger — was  diminished  by  every  unne¬ 
cessary  exaction,  with  a  view  to  averting  which,  he  re¬ 
commended  diminished  expenditure,  and  a  simplified 
system  of  uplifting  taxes  and  keeping  the  government 
.accounts.  These  were  his  views  in  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  a  st.ate’s  economy — views,  the  fruit  of  a 
long  and  ripened  experience— views  which  he,  more  th.aii 
any  man  of  his  day,  helped  to  bring  into  popular  credit. 
Witness  the  warm  support  he  met  with  at  Chichester, 
and  afterwards  at  Liverpool — Avitness  the  approbation 
he  wrung  from  the  most  influential  and  intelligent  mer¬ 
chants  of  Glasgow — witness  the  tributes  he  received 
from  Manchester,  and  even  from  Bristol. 

With  adverting  to  one  feature  of  his  character,  we  close 
I  our  imperfect  sketch  of  Huskisson  as  a  statesman,  lie 
1  AV.IS  not  framed  by  nature  for  the  leader  of  a  party,  and 
still  less,  perhaps,  for  a  member  of  opposition.  He  wanted 
that  intense  Avill  Avhich  enables  the  former  to  break 
through  obstacles.  He  Avanted  that  undaunted,  unre¬ 
flecting  adherence  to  principle,  which  seeks  only  to  oA^er- 
throw  a  system  by  overthroAving  its  supporters.  He  Avas 
content  to  take  men  and  things  as  they  Averc,  and  to  in¬ 
sinuate  his  own  AueAvs  Avlien  and  hoAv  he  could.  Ilis 
system  Avas  clearly  and  comprehensively  conceived,  but  he 
kept  it  long  to  himself.  Portions  of  it  he  insinufited  at 
times  into  the  minds  of  his  coadjutors,  Avho,  not  seeing  to 
what  they  led,  adopted  them.  According  as  he  recon¬ 
ciled  his  friends,  he  let  himself  out  more  boldly  to  the 
Avorld.'  His  system  Avas  the  same  from  first  to  last ;  but 
the  full  deA'elopement,  the  fearless  utterance  of  it,  must 
be  sought  alone  in  his  latest  exhibitions,  Avhen,  after  long 
and  cautious  preparation,  he  felt  sure  of  his  ground.  His 
Avas  not  that  noble  and  commanding  character  Avhich 
awakens  aAve  and  reverence  ;  but  he  has  been,  Ave  suspect, 
more  useful  in  his  day  than  if  he  had  possessed  it.  He 
has  overthrown  by  sap  a  citadel  Avhich  has  been  repeat¬ 
edly  and  vainly  essayed  by  storm.  His  honesty  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  amiable  manners  reconcile  us  to  his  Avant  of 
manly  daring. 


A  Famih/  Tour  through  South  Holland ;  up  the  Rhiiiey 
and  across  the  Netherlands  to  Ostend,  (Familg  Zi- 
hrarij,  No,  XX///.)  London.  John  Murray.  1831. 

IMr  ^Iurray  seems  inclined  to  publish  a  series  of  works 
.after  the  fashion  of  “  Dates  .and  Distances.”  The  principle 
upon  Avhich  our  family  party  set  out  is  thus  announced  : 

;  ‘‘  In  the  Autumn  of  1828,  a  family  party  of  six  persons, 

!  Avith  a  male  serwant,  set  out  from  London,  Avith  the  in- 
;  tention  of  m.aking  the  tour  of  the  Southern  Provinces  ot 
I  Holland, — of  ascending  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Mayence, — • 
thence  paying  a  visit  to  Franckfort, — returning  by  the 
Rhine  to  Cologne, — from  thence  crossing  the  Nether¬ 
lands  by  Liege,  Waterloo,  Brussels,  and  Ostend,  to  Lon- 
I  don. 

I  “  They  gaA’c  themselves,  or  circumsttances  rather 
obliged  them  to  dedicate,  just  one  month  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  tour,  Avhich  they  accomplished  in  twenty- 
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eight  days,  travelling  very  much  at  their  ease  in  the  car¬ 
riages  of  the  different  countries  {not  diligences'), 
treckschuyts  and  steam-vessels,— saw  whatever  they  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  interesting, — put  up  at  the  first  hotels, — 
dined  sometimes  at  tables-d’hote,  and  at  others  in  their 
private  apartments,  and  were  finally  set  down  from  the 
Ostend  steam- vessel  on  the  Tower  hill,  having  expended 
on  the  whole  journey  just  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
poundst” 

The  book  itself  is  one  which  it  is  difficult  either  to 
praise  or  blame.  It  is  sensible  in  the  extreme,  composed 
in  decent  English,  and  correct  in  its  details.  Having 
gone  over  the  same  ground  more  than  once,  we  can  vouch 
for  its  fidelity.  But  having  said  thus  much,  we  have 
nothing  left  to  say. 

The  description  of  Rotterdam  is  pleasing  : 

“  A  smooth  flowing  river,  as  large  as  the  Thames  at 
Westminster,  and  thrice  its  depth,  bordered  on  the  one 
side  opposite  to  the  town,  with  a  high  green  sloping  bank, 
planted  with  trees,  and  on  the  town  side  with  a  noble, 
uninterrupted  quay^,  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in 
extent ;  and  on  this  quay  a  long  line  of  fine  old  elm-trees, 
of  some  centuries*  growth,  yet  still  in  full  vigour, — such 
are  the  objects  that,  on  approaching  Rotterdam  by  water, 
first  strike  the  stranger’s  eye,  and,  with  the  several  tiers 
of  ships  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  quay,  are  admirably 
calculated  to  convey  to  his  mind  an  impression  of  the 
wealth  and  importance  of  this  commercial  city^ 

‘‘  The  name  given  to  this  fine  quay  does  not  at  all 
correspond  with  its  present  description.  It  is  called 
Boomfjes,  or  ‘  the  little  trees,*  which,  like  the  ‘  new 
streets’  of  our  towns,  are  frequently”  among  the  oldest 
that  are  found  therein.  The  ‘  Boomtjes’  are  now  fully 
equal  in  size  to  the  largest  trees  in  St  James’s  Park,  ha¬ 
ving  been  pliuited  in  the  y^ear  1G15. 

“  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  give  a  general  idea  of  Rot¬ 
terdam  ;  but  the  effect  which  is  altogether  produced  on  a 
stranger,  who,  for  the  first  time,  has  visited  a  Dutch 
city,  is  not  so  easily  to  be  conveyed.  The  ground-plan 
of  the  city  is  that  of  a  triangle,  the  base  being  the  quay 
we  have  mentioned,  stretching  along  the  river,  in  its 
whole  lengtii  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  according  to  the 
plan,  the  central  portion  of  wdiich  is  the  *  Boomtjes,* 
occupying,  as  before  said,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  ; 
and  a  perpendicular,  drawn  from  it  to  the  opposite  extre¬ 
mity,  may  be  somewhat  less  than  a  mile.  Through  the 
middle  of  most  of  the  streets  runs  a  straight  canal,  bor¬ 
dered  by  large,  lofty”,  and  healthy  trees, — oaks,  elms,  and 
lime-trees,  chiefly  the  latter  ;  and  all  these  canals  are,  or 
at  least  w”ere,  crowded  with  shipping  of  every  concei¬ 
vable  size  and  form.  They  are  crossed  by  numerous 
drawbridges,  which,  mixed  with  the  shipping,  the  trees, 
and  the  houses,  have  a  very”  picturesque  effect.  Between 
the  trees  and  each  of  the  canals  is  the  quay”,  which  is  of  a 
width  sutficient  for  shipping,  landing,  and  receiving  all 
articles  of  merchandise  ;  and  within  the  row  of  trees  is 
the  paved  street  for  carts,  carriages,  and  horses ;  and  be¬ 
tween  this  again,  and  extending  close  to  the  fronts  of  the 
houses,  is  a  paved  footpath  of  bricks,  or  clinkers,  as  they 
are  called,  set  edgeways,  which,  like  our  trottoirs,  are  for 
the  sole  use  of  foot-passengers,  but,  unlike  ours,  are  not 
raised  ab(»ve  the  level  of  the  street.  It  will  readily  be 
imagined,  that  in  these  canal-streets,  with  all  the  shipping, 
there  will  be  an  incessant  bustle. 

rile  houses  are  generally”  on  a  large  scale,  and  lofty ; 
in  inany”  of  the  streets  they”  are  really”  elegant.  But  be- 
onging,  as  they”  do,  chiefly”  to  merchants  and  tradesmen, 
theii  workhouses  or  magazines  are  sometimes  on  the 
^lound  floor, -and  frequently  extend  far  behind,  while  the 
family  is  contented  to  inhabit  the  upper  stories.  With 
a  this,  how’ever,  nottiing  can  exceed  in  cleanliness  every” 
pait  of  the  exterior  of  those  houses.  Here  we  observed, 
as  in  Antwerp,  that  the  women  were  constantly  employed 
>n  washing  the  walls,  the  doors,  the  window-shutters, 


I  and  windows,  by  means  of  small  pump-engines,  or  with 
j  pails,  mops,  and  scrubbing-brushes ;  and,  when  engaged 
I  in  this  operation,  they  are  seldom  deterred  from  pursuing 
their  task  of  brushing,  scrubbing,  or  dashing  water,  by 
I  the  heaviest  showers  of  rain  that  may  happen  to  fall.  In 
fact,  a  Dutchman’s  house,  externally,  is  as  neat  as  paint 
and  water  can  make  it ;  nor  are  they  less  neat  and  clean 
in  the  interior.  The  floors,  in  general,  are  so  rubbed  and 
polished,  as  scarcely  to  allow  one  to  walk  upon  them  with 
safety.” 

The  country  round  the  city”,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the 
traveller’s  ey”e,  is  equally  well  described : 

‘‘  After  running  for  some  distance  along  the  side  of  the 
canal,  the  road  branched  off,  and  here  commenced  a  con¬ 
tinued  succession  of  neat,  and  sometimes  very  handsome 
villas,  on  both  sides,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it. 
Here  and  there  an  elegant  chateau  occurred,  surrounded 
by  an  extensive  domain,  well  planted  with  patches  of 
trees,  but  generally”  in  straight  lines ;  and  for  the  most 
part  the  mansion  was  approached  through  a  grand  avenue. 
The  boundaries  also  of  these  large  estates  are  frequently 
terminated  by  avenues  of  trees,  each  row  belonging  to 
separate  proprietors ;  but  the  division  of  pro  perty  is 
mostly”  marked  by  a  dike  and  a  ditch.  Most  of  these 
country-houses,  whether  large  or  small,  have  a  ditch  of 
stagnant  water  dividing  the  little  front  garden  from  the 
road  ;  and  close  to  this  ditch,  generally  indeed  rising  out 
of  it,  and  not  unfrequently”  bestriding  it,  is  sure  to  be 
found  a  small  building,  square  or  octagonal,  called  alust^ 
huts,  or  pleasure-house,  with  a  window  in  each  side,  com¬ 
manding  a  complete  view  of  the  road.  These  little 
buildings  or  pleasure-houses  are  so  very  numerous  as  to 
form  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  part  of  the  country. 
They”  occur,  indeed,  as  we  afterwards  found,  by  the  sides 
of  the  roads  throughout  South  Holland.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn  evenings,  they  are  the  common  resort 
of  families,  where  the  men  enjoy  their  pipes  with  beer 
or  wine,  and  the  females  sip  their  tea ;  and  both  derive 
amusement  in  observing  and  conversing  with  the  pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  road.  In  any  other  country”,  these  would 
be  considered  as  just  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  time 
of  the  day”,  when  these  ditch-bestriding  pleasure-houses 
would  be  shunned,  the  eflluvia  from  the  stagnant  water 
being  then  strongest,  and  the  frogs,  which  are  everywhere 
seen  skipping  about,  most  lively  and  noisy.  But  the  same 
vitiated  taste,  which  has  selected  the  ditch  for  the  site  of 
the  pleasure-house,  may  deem  the  croaking  of  the  frog, 
when  in  full  song,  just  as  melodious  to  their  ears,  as  the 
note  of  the  nightingale  is  to  their  more  southern  neigh¬ 
bours. 

“  As  there  is  no  want  of  water  in  any  part  of  Holland, 
the  flower-gardens  attached  to  these  villas  have  generally 
a  fish-pond  in  some  part  of  them  ;  and  when  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  face  the  road,  the  pleasure-house  is  frequently 
placed  on  a  hillock  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  and  is 
accessible  only  by  a  bridge  or  a  flight  of  steps.  Each  villa 
has  its  name,  or  some  motto  inscribed  over  the  gateway, 
the  choice  of  which  is  generally  meant  to  bespeak  content 
and  cmnfort  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  and  they  afford  a 
source  of  amusement  to  the  stranger  as  he  passes  along. 
Thus,  among  others,  we  read,  ‘  Lust  en  rust,*  Pleasure 
and  ease  ;  ‘  Wei  to  vrede,’  Well  contented  ;  *  Myn  gene« 
gentheid  is  voldoen,’  My  desire  is  satisfied  ;  *  Myn  lust 
en  leven,’  My  pleasure  and  life  ;  ‘  Niet  zoo  guaalyk,* 
Not  so  bad  ;  ‘  Gerustelyk  en  wel  to  vrede,’  Tranquil  and 
content ;  ‘  Vreindschap  en  gezelschap,*  Friendship  and 
sociability  ;  ‘  I  let  vermaak  is  in’t  hoveniereii,’  There  is 
pleasure  in  gardening.  And  over  the  entrance  to  one  of 
the  tea-gardens,  near  Rotterdam,  was  inscribed,  ‘  Het 
vleesch  potten  van  Egypte.*  Some  of  the  larger  gardens 
abound  with  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  beds  and  borders 
of  flowering  shrubs  and  plants  are  laid  out  in  all  the 
grotesque  shapes  that  can  be  imagined.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  however,  that  an  air  of  comfort  presides  over  thes© 
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villas.  Most  of  the  dwelling-houses  are  gaily  painted  in 
lively  colours,  all  the  offices  and  outhouses  are  kept  in 
neat  order,  while  the  verdant  meadows  are  covered  with 
the  finest  cattle,  mostly  speckled  brown  and  white.” 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  much  upon  a  par  with  these 
specimens  ;  sometimes  more  flat,  never  more  lively.  The 
reader  has  a  sample  of  the  goods  before  him,  and  can  judge 
for  himself  whether  he  ought  to  take  the  work  as  a  guide¬ 
book  when  he  makes  the  tour — for  that  seems  the  only 
use  it  is  fit  for. 

The  Monastic  Annals  of  Teviotdale.  By  the  Rev.  James 

Morton.  Edinburgh  :  W.  II.  Lizars.  Part  I.  4to. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.  1831. 

This  first  number  of  a  work  which  must  possess  much 
interest  for  all  who  love  to  regard  the  mouldering  rem¬ 
nants  of  our  church  architecture,  or  listen  to  their  story, 
is  elegantly  got  up,  both  in  regard  to  its  literary  merit, 
and  its  external  appearance.  The  letter-press  contains  a 
history  of  the  Abbey  of  Jedburgh,  and  the  illustrations 
consist  of  a  ground-plan  of  that  building,  a  view  of  it 
from  the  south-west,  and  an  accurate. representation  of  its 
Norman  door.  Architectural  strictures  on  the  remains, 
by  Mr  George  Smith,  architect,  are  appended  to  the 
history.  ^  ^ 

The  following  anecdote  is  sufficiently  striking  in  itself, 
and  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  the  reverend  author’s  style : 

“  A  scene  of  the  most  joyous  kind, ,  attended  with 
greater  pomp  and  festivity  than  had  pitjyiously  been  wit¬ 
nessed  in  Scotland,  but  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  gi*eat- 
cst  trouble  and  sorrow  to  the  whole  nation,  took  place  at 
the  second  nuptials  of  Alexander  III., -who  was  married 
at  Jedburgh,  on  the  14th  of  Octobei*,  1285,  to/Jolande, 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Dreux.  This ’town,  we  are 
told,  was  selected  as  peculiarly  iit,.oa  account  of  its  de¬ 
lightful  situation,  and  the  beauty  of  its  woods  and  river, 
to  be  the  scene  of  these  mirthful  solemnities,  at  which 
were  assembled  all  the  Scottish,  and  many  of  the  French 
nobility.  But  the  mirth  and  hilarity  of  the  company 
received  a  shock,  from  an  occurrence,  which  the  credu¬ 
lity  of  the  age  deemed  preternatui'al.  In  the  midst  of 
the  royal  banquet,  a  sort  of  theatrical  masque,  vv’hich  had 
been  arranged  previously,  entered  the  hall,  and  proceeded 
through  the  middle  of  it,  between  the  parties  of  guests 
that  sat  on  either  side.  Fii*st  came  a  band  of  revellers, 
playing  upon  various  musical  instruments,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  with  splendid  pageants;  and,  after  them,  a  party 
who  exhibited  their  skill  aud  agility  in  a  military  dancj', 
with  a  variety  of  movements  aud  gesticulations.  'Hie 
procession  was  closed  by  an  unexpected  figure,  wdiose 
mysterious  and  si ngulai*, appearance  startled  the  behold¬ 
ers,  w'ho  were  in  doubt  whether  they  saw  a  human  being 
or  a  phantom  ;  for,  like  a  shadow,  it  seemed  to  glide, 
rather  than  walk.  While  the  whole  company  gazed 
upon  this  ill-omened  visitor  with  increasing  disquiet,  it 
suddenly  vanished,  leaving  them  impressed  with  a  gloomy 
anxiety,  wdiich  ill  disposed  them  to  renew  the  interrupted 
sports  and  revelry.” 

It  were  to  be  desired  that  the  author  could  somewhere 
discover  “  memoires  pour^servir  a  riiistoirc”  of  the  jolly 
inhabitants  of  the  old  walls,  to  whose  charter-chests  he  is 
devoting  his  pages.  “  But  such  eternal  blazon  may  not 
be.”  The  monks  knew  how  to  keep  their  own  secrets ; 
and  even  had  one  of  them  been  inclined  to  whisper  the 
load  from  his  “  o’ercharged  heart,”  on  paper  or  vellum, 
like  the  wife  (or  servant)  of  Midas  confiding  her  tale  to 
the  reeds — ‘‘  bumbling  like  a  bittern  in  the  mire,”  as  old  i 
Chaucer  hath  it — our  rantipole  heralds  of  the  Reforma-  ■ 
tion  would  have  scattered  every  leaf  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven.  We  must,  therefore,  rest  cxintented  with  what 
we  have — wipe  our  lips  and  be  thankful :  and  in  this  be¬ 
nign  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  our  fate,  we  clap  Messrs 
Morton  and  Lizars  on  the  back,  and  tell  them  to  bring 
us  more^^'and  that  right  speedilic.” 


Plain  Rides  for  Improving  the  Health  of  the  Delicate^  Pre- 
serving  the  Health  of  the  Strong,  and  Preserving  the  Life 
of  AIL  By  William  Henderson,  M.D.  Small  8vo. 
Rp.  .328.  London :  Whittaker,  Treacher,  and  Co, 
Edinburgh  :  Henry  Constable.  1831. 

In  his  introduction,  the  author  presents  us  with  a 
sketch  of  his  arrangement,  in  which  we  were  rather  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  “  Tlie  author’s  reasons  for  laying  these 
sheets  •  before  the  public”  reserved  for  the  concluding 
chapter.  It  struck  us  that  these  reasons,  if  worthy  of 
any  attention,  ought  to  have  been  prefixed,  instead  of 
being  appended,  to  the  treatise.  However,  seeing  that 
in  this  land  of  liberty  every  man  has  a  right  to  mount  his 
hobby  with  his  face  to  the  head  or  to  the  tail,  just  as  suits 
his  inclination,  we  knew  it  was  in  vain  to  argue  with 
the  Doctor.  But  having  thus  far  indulged  him,  there  was 
no  reason  why  wq  should  not  have  our  own  way  too — so 
away  we  went  to  the  end  of  the  book  to  look  for  our 
beginning. 

His  rationes  scrihendi  are  offered  in  the  form  of  an 
auto-biography — one  of  the  most  pathetic  specimensofthat 
species  of  writing  upon  record.  Baron  Trenck,  Don 
Juan  van  Halen,  Lieutenant  Lesmahago,  may  be  silent 
now — even  Werther  may  howl  to  the  winds  in  vain.  In 
simple  intense  pathos  they  are  all  outdone  by  Dr 
William  Henderson.  He  thus  begins  his  ‘‘  pitiful 
story :  ” 

From  my  earliest  recollection,  my  po^vers  of  diges¬ 
tion  have  lieen  exceedingly  weak.  During  infancy  and 
childhood,  I  have  been  told,  I  suffered  severely  from 
colic,  and  other  spasmodic  affections  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels;  and  I  well  recollect  the  anguish  I  often  endured 
from  the  same  cause  during  youth.” 

Many  and  strange  are  the  impulses  that  first  set  men 
a-thinking — love  in  some,  hunger  in  others.  It  was  the 
colic  that  did  this  good  service  for  our  hero. 

I  am  , persuaded  that  the  body  cannot,  in  any  case, 
laboui’  long  under  severe  indisjiosition,  without  the  mind 
attempting  to  reason  on  the  probable  cause  which  pro¬ 
duced  it.  This,  at  least,  was  the  case  with  me.  The 
inability  to  account  for  these  feelings,  and  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  reasons  assigned  to  me  for  their  cause,  by  the  various 
medical  gentlemen  whom  I  consulted,  was  the  reason 
which  determined  me  to  stud}’’  medicine,  and  try  if  by 
that  means  I  might  be  able  to  solve  the  difficulty.  And 
my  vanity  w^as  not  a  little  fiattered,  when,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  attention  to  my  owni  complaints,  I  experienced 
so  much  exemption  from  my  previous  sufierings.” 

His  trium}di  was,  however,  ju'emature  ;  for  before  he 
had  long  passed  his  twenty-sixth  year,  his  former  com¬ 
plaints  returned  with  as  much  violence  as  ever.  Hieir 
character  is  described  with  great  force  ami  minuteness. 
We  jiositively  hear^  see,  feel,  and  smell  his  sufierings 
Never  was  there  a  writer  w’hose  figures  of  speech  ad¬ 
dressed  themselves  at  once  to  all  the  senses  with  such  mi¬ 
raculous  effect  as  those  of  Dr  Henderson.  He  w  iis  attacked 
at  one  and  the  same  time  with  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
sense  of  suffocation  about  the  chest,  sharp  twitching  pains 
and  “  curmurring  in  his  guts,”  blindness,  giddiness, 
chronic  rheumatism,  toothach,  tic  doloureux,  lumbago, 
and  cramp.  In  this  fearful  state  he  continued  for  three 
years  and  a  half.  As  IMilton’s  biographers  have  taken 
care  to  inform  us  in  which  season  of  the  year  the  vein  of 
his  invention  flowed  most  freely,  so  Dr  Henderson  fails 
not  to  let  us  know,  that — “  During  spring  and  autumn, 
but  particularly  spring,  my  sufferings  were  greatest.” 
The  coincidence  is  extraordinary. 

We  do  not  well  know  how  we  can  best  express  to  ears 
polite  the  change  which,  at  the  end  of  the  period  above 
mentioned,  came  o’er  the  “  spirit  of  his  dream.”  Ferhap^i 
his  own  first  delicate  insinuation  may  serve  our  purpose. 
‘‘It  was  but  small  consolation  to  find  that  my  dyspeptic 
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symptoms  gradually  disappeared ;  for  the  uneasiness  which 
I  had  sutfered  in  the  region  of  that  organ  had  only  changed 
to  a  SEAT,  and  appeared  in  a  form  that  was  greatly  more 
distressing.”  We  fear  those  who  are  “dull  at  the  up¬ 
take”  may  not  yet  understand  us,  hut  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  speak  more  explicitly  on  this  delicate  subject, 
than  by  informing  them  that  “  thereby  hangs  a  /ai7,”  and 
that,  if  they  follow  the  Doctor’s,  they  will  “  nose  it  in 
the  lobby.” 

The  mode  of  alleviating  his  new  uneasiness  w’as  at 
once  original  and  impressive.  At  times,  he  would  lie 
whole  nights  with  the  suffering  part  protruded  from  be¬ 
neath  the  bedclothes.  At  others,  he  would  bounce  up 
and  seat  himself,  “  be  weather  Avhat  it  might,”  in  a  tub 
of  cold  water.  There,  he  informs  us,  he  often  fell  asleep, 
and  a  friend  adds,  in  a  confidential  communication  trans¬ 
mitted  with  the  volume,  there  he  was  found  fairly  frozen 
ill  one  morning  of  the  last  hard  winter.  Wc  cannot 
conceivea  finer  subject  for  ajiicture  than  cither  of  those  tw^o 
noble  jittitudes — heightened  as  the  effect  must  necessarily 
be  by  the  unearthly  gloom  of  the  apartment,  and  the 
spectral  apparition  of  his  night-shirt.  I^ady  IMacbeth’s 
sleep-walking  fades  before  it.  The  honest  Cockney’s 
“  Mariar,  my  love  !  You  shall  work  Charlotte  in  a  tub 
of  vater” — ceases  to  be  any  joke — it  was  always  a  bad 
one.  There  is  a  fearful  energy  in  the  Doctor’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  sufferings  : 

“  The  acme  of  my  sufferings  was  after  1  had  lain  down, 
and  began  to  heat  amongst  the  bedclothes.  Exposing 
the  parts  to  a  stream  of  cool  air  frequently  gave  tempo¬ 
rary  relief ;  consequently,  it  was  customary  for  me,  when 
nothing  else  would  do,  to  dispose  my  body  in  bed  so  as 
this  might  be  the  case.  Thus  respited  from  suffering, 
exhausted  nature  soon  yielded  to  the  overpowering  infiu- 
ence  of  sleep.  If,  how'ever,  I  happened  to  change  the 
jiosition  of  my  body,  no  sooner  was  the  current  of  air 
interrupted,  and  heat  restored  to  the  parts,  than  the  irri¬ 
tation  Avas  renewed,  and  reason  now  being  off  her  guard, 
the  uneasiness  became  so  great,  that  sleeji,  as  in  ordinary 
cases,  had  not  power  to  restrain  volition,  and  the  hand 
was  consequently  applied  with  resistless  eagerness  to  re¬ 
move  the  insufferable  irritation.  The  fiery  and  fearful 
agony  that  such  indiscretions  gave  rise  to,  cannot  be  de¬ 
scribed,  neither  can  it  be  conceived  but  by  those  who 
have  experienced  it  in  the  same  degree  tliat  1  have  done, 
if  any  such  there  are.” 

He  goes  on  to  detail  his  w’oes,  and  attempts  to  obtain 
relief  in  a  style  that  has  turned  our  stomachs,  if  not 
moved  our  hearts.  At  last  he  succeeded  in  com])ound- 
iug  a  medicine  which  proved  efficacious.  Lord  Byron’s 

In  the  desert  a  fountaiu  is  springing,”  is  tame,  when 
compared  Avith  our  author’s  sentimental  efl’usion  after 
narrating  this  fact.  “  A  rag  of  hope,  thus  springing  tip 
in  an  unea'pcctcd  quarter,  and  indeed,  Avheu  1  had  nearly 
ceased  to  hope  altogether,  as  may  natunilly  be  expected, 
infused  new  vigour  into  my  frame.”  .  He  concludes  his 
narrative  Avdth  this  heroic  declaration  : 

I  am  persuaded  that  I  possess  an  undoubted  right  to 
make  this  experiment  upon  my  own  body,  and  Avhatever 
the  result  of  this  perseverance  may  be,  it  shall  be  faith¬ 
fully  recorded,  either  as  an  encouragement  to  similar 
assiduity  to  future  sufferers,  or  as  a  beacon  to  Avaru  them 
of  the  danger  to  be  incurred  by  so  doing.” 

After  these  specimens,  no  one  Avill  hesitate  to  allow 
t  at  Di  Henderson  is  the  very  Victor  Hugo  of  hypo- 
chondiiacs.  He  has  found  out  a  new  source  of  poetry. 

e  has  invested  Dyspepsia  Avith  “  the  grandeur  and  the 
g  ory  of  a  dream,”  and  bade  her  Avalk  forth  over  the 
prostrate  earth  “  fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell” — 
R  spectre  more  dreadful  than  pestilence  or  cholera  mor¬ 
ns.  He  has  jwactically  demonstrated  that  she  is  the  | 
fittest  subject  for  the  epic.  Whether  she  be  equally  ; 
suited  for  the  drama,  is  at  least  questionable.  We  sus-  i 


'  pect  she  Avill  be  found  to  resemble  the  four  pleas  of  the 
crown,  Avhich,  to  use  the  Avords  of  a  celebrated  professor 
of  rhetoric,  “  afford  more  pleasure  in  the  closet  than  on 
the  stage.” 

But  Avemust  not  alloAvthc  Doctor’s  eloquence  to  blind 
us  to  the  illogical  nature  of  his  conclusion.  He  tells  his 
story,  concludes  by  informing  us  that  he  has  discovered 
an  infallible  medicine,  and,  therefore,  advises  us  to  read 
his  volume.  No,  no.  Doctor  !  AAV^ay  Avith  your  book  ! 

Send  us  your  pill,  and  then - you  shall  knoAV,  Avith  our 

earliest  convenience,  Avliether  Ave  Avill  take  it  or  not. 


Liberia  ;  or,  the  Karlg  History  and  Signal  Preservation 
of  the  American  Colony  of  Free  uS^egroes  on  the  Coast 
of  Africa,  Compiled  from  American  Documents,  by 

William  Innes.  Edinburgh.  Waugh  and  Innes. 
1831. 

An  interesting  account  of  a  colony,  Avhich  promises  to 
act  a  prominent  ]»art  in  the  eradication  of  slavery  from 
America,  and  the  promotion  of  civilis.ation  in  Africa. 


j  Aieuwir  of  the  Rev,  Thomas  Hradbury,  author  of  “  The 
Mystery  of  Godliness,”  &c.  By  the  UeA\  John  Brown, 
Whitburn.  BetAvick.  ThoiUtis  Melrose.  1831. 

A  CONDENSED  and  luminous  memoir  of  one  of  the  most 
upright' and  able  Independent  divines. 

An  InteUectuai Grammar  of  the  Fnglish  Language.  By 
W.  MHntyre,  A.M.  GlasgoAv.  Biinted  by  D. 
Maclure.  1831’. 

A  USEFUL  class-book,  upon  an  original  plan. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

Speeche^s  and  Forensic  Arguments,  By  Daniel  W  ebster. 

8vo.  Tp.  o20.  Boston  :  Terkins  and  Marvin.  Glas- 

goAv  :  John  Keid.  1830. 

We  rejoice,  for  two  reasons,  that  this  collection  of  the 
speeches  of  one  of  America’s  most  able  and  honest  states¬ 
men  has  been  published.  In  the  first  place,  because  it 
promises  to  introduce  to  the  more  general  acquaintance 
of  this  country  the  Avorkings  of  a  mind  original,  acute, 
eloquent,  and  stored  Avith  information  ;  in  the  second 
place,  because  the  reader  will  find  in  its  pages  a  (rue 
picture  of  the  political  life  of  the  United  States — a 
picture  equally  reinoA^ed  from  the  fulsome  commonplace 
eulogiums  of  ill-judging  friends,  and  the  j»altry  tirades  ot 
ignorant  revilers. 

Daniel  Webster,  a  native  of  Ncav  England,  at  the 
head  of  the  bar  in  his  native  state,  and  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  members  of  (.’ongress,  is  a  man  yet  in  the  prime 
of  life.  The  engraved  portrait  prefixed  to  the  A^olunie 
noAV  before  us,  giA'es  a  general  idea  ot  his  leatiires,  hut 
scarcely  does  justice  to  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 
The  eyes  in  particular  are  failures.  His  face  is  such  a 
one  as  once  seen  can  never  he  forgotten ;  the  brow  at 
once  lofty  and  broad,  the  contour  square,  the  nose  pro¬ 
minent  but  not  disproportionate,  the  chin  sufficiently 
advanced,  the  mouth  compressed  and  expressive  ot  de¬ 
termined  Avill  but  Avith  a  lurking  good-humoured  trait 
at  the  corners,  eyes  that  seem  to  look  through  every  thing. 
The  impression  such  a  countenance  is  calculated  to  leave 
upon  the  spectator  is  heightened  by  the  peculiarity  ol  his 
complexion — pale  and  bloodless,  set  in  raven  hair,  Avith  a 
black  tinge  round  the  lips  and  chin,  the  indelible  tint  ul 
his  close- shaven  beard. 

His  iron  frame,  and  unqiiailing  but  unallected  bravery, 
are  AA'orthy  of  such  a  face.  ith  the  unostentatious 
manner  in  Avhich  American  lawyers  travel  the  circuits, 
our  re.'iders  have,  thanks  to  Basil  Hall  and  others,  been 
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tolerably  familiarized.  But  even  among  them,  Webster 
has  distinguished  himself  by  his  talent  for  roughing  it 
on  a  journey.  His  courage  has  been  more  than  once 
approved  in  rencontres  in  the  thinly  settled  districts.  In 
the  stormiest  meetings  and  debates  he  maintains  his 
ascendency.  And  yet  there  is  not,  either  in  his  bearing 
or  language,  the  least  swagger  or  parade  of  fearlessness. 
An  anecdote  so  trifling  in  itself  as  to  be  scarcely  worth 
repeating,  affords  considerable  insight  into  his  character 
in  this  respect.  He  was  detained,  with  one  or  two  other 
passengers,  in  a  lonely  inn  at  the  mouth  of  some  river, 
the  name  of  which  we  have  forgot,  by  a  storm,  which 
rendered  it  dangerous  to  cross.  When  the  violence  of 
the  weather  seemed  to  have  somewhat  abated,  one  of  his 
companions  was  anxious  to  attempt  a  passage,  but  Web¬ 
ster  thought  it  still  too  perilous.  The  other,  a  rude 
countryman,  taunted  him  with  cowardice  ;  but  he  laugh¬ 
ingly  replied,  that  if  there  were  a  crowd  assembled  on  the 
shore  to  see  how  heroically  he  could  drown,  he  should 
have  no  objections  to  attempt  to  cross  ;  but  no  one  being 
there  to  admire  him,  he  did  not  see  the  use  of  throwing 
away  his  life. 

The  contents  of  “  Speeches  and  Forensic  Arguments” 
afford  a  pretty  comprehensive  specimen  of  his  powers. 
They  consist  of  discourses  delivered  at  several  solemn 
festivals,  arguments  in  the  courts  of  law,  both  in  matters 
criminal  and  civil,  and  speeches  in  Congress.  His  legal 
pleadings  evince  extensive  reading,  and  are  characterised 
by  great  clearness  of  apprehension  and  lucid  arrangement. 
The  argument  on  the  trial  of  John  Knapp  for  murder 
(p.  450  et  seq,')  in  particular,  is  marked  by  a  delicate 
tact  for  discriminating  what  has  been  established  by 
evidence  and  what  not, — by  singular  dexterity  in  linking 
together  a  long  and  cumbrous  chain  of  circumstantial 
evidence, — by  a  rare  power  of  uniting  the  irresistible 
Impetuosity  of  the  impassioned  orator  with  an  unceasing 
recollection  of  what  is  due  to  candour  and  equal  justice. 
We  regard  this  speech  as  a  model  worthy  the  study  of 
all  who  may  be  called  upon  to  discharge  the  oflice  of 
public  prosecutor.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  his  discourses  and 
his  speeches  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  his  country, 
as  showing  the  man  and  the  statesman,  that  the  general 
i^der  can  be  expected  to  take  an  interest,  and  it  is  to 
them  that  we  propose  at  present  to  restrict  our  attention. 

Webster’s  reported  speeches,  delivered  by  him  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  although  not 
numerous,  embrace  an  extensive  and  important  range  of 
topics.  As  illustrative  of  his  views  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  America,  we  have  his  speech  on  the  Greek  revolution 
—already  well  known  in  Europe — one  on  the  expediency 
of  appointing  a  mission  to  Panama  in  182G,  and  several 
on  the  different  tariff  bills  which  have  been  submitted 
to  Congress.  His  opinions  on  some  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  points  of  internal  policy  are  recorded  in  the  speech 
on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  delivered  in  1815, — 
that  with  which  he  prefaced  a  resolution  for  the  more 
effectual  collection  of  the  public  revenue  in  1816,— and 
that  which  wiis  elicited  from  him  by  Mr  Foote’s  motion 
respecting  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  1830.  His  remarks 
In  the  Senate,  on  the  application  for  the  erection  of  a 
breakwater  at  Nantucket,  although  s)>ecial  in  their  appli¬ 
cation,  ai'e  important,  as  serving  to  develope  his  views 
regarding  the  interference  of  the  General  Congress  in  the 
matter  of  internal  improvements.  Three  speeches,  which 
he  delivered  in  1821,  in  the  convention  of  delegates  chosen 
to  revise  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  contain  his 
opinions  on  three  important  questions  of  constitutional 
law — Oaths  of  Oflice,  the  Election  of  Senators,  the 
Amovibility  of  Judges.  The  discourses  we  have  now 
enumerated,  may  be  viewed  as  ratiocinative  statements 
of  his  political  creed.  His  speech  in  support  of  the  bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  surviving  officers  of  the  Revolution, 
taken  in  connexion  with  his  discourses  in  commemoration 
of  the  first  settlement  of  New  England,  and  of  the  lives 
aad  services  of  Adams  aud  J^ffersuu;  and  with  the  ad¬ 


dress  delivered  by  him  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  in  1825,  are  the  expression 
of  those  genial  feelings  of  the  heart,  which,  intertwining 
themselves  with  the  principles  and  convictions  of  the 
statesman,  first  give  them  full  life  and  vitality. 

Considered  in  regard  to  his  political  principles,  Mr 
Webster  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  a  party  which  we 
are  happy  to  believe  is  silently  but  surely  spreading  its 
influence  over  America.  We  should  incline  to  call  its 
members  “  tempered  federalists,”  but  that  we  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  attach  to  them  an  obnoxious  and  ill-omened  name, 
which  they  have  evinced  a  wish  to  cast  aside.  This  party 
is  characterised  by  the  eminent  good  taste  and  feeling 
with  which  it  steers  its  way  between  anti-republican 
doctrines  and  vulgar  democratic  sentiment.  Its  members 
are  conspicuous  for  their  ardour  in  the  diffusion  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  promotion  of  internal  improvement — for 
their  zeal  in  propagating  sound  and  rational  views  in  all 
questions  of  political  economy — for  the  urbanity  and 
tolerance  with  which,  while  maintaining  firmly  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  own  constitution,  they  respect  the  forms 
of  government  established  in  other  countries.  The  strong¬ 
hold  of  this  party  is  in  the  New  England  States— its 
ablest  organ  is  the  North  American  Review — one  of  its 
most  energetic  leaders  Mr  Webster.  We  are  much  mis¬ 
informed  if  the  next  presidential  election  do  not  show  its 
rapid  progress  towards  ascendency. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  Mr  Webster’s  oratory 
is  impassioned  intellect.  He  takes  a  comprehensive  view’ 
of  his  subject,  and  arranges  its  details  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  insure  success  in  his  endeavours  to  convey  a  full 
comprehension  of  it  to  his  hearers.  He  has  such  a  firm 
hold,  such  a  clear  perception  at  once  of  the  Avhole  and 
every  part,  that  he  can  allow  himself  to  expatiate  iij>on 
details  without  fear  of  overlooking  others,  or  losing  sight 
of  the  main  question.  He  has  little  imagination,  is  rarely 
picturesque,  but  makes  up  for  this  defect  by  headlong 
warmth  and  energy.  His  expression  of  sentiment  is  ir¬ 
resistibly  contagious,  his  sarcasm  withering.  If  his  first 
blow  do  not  tell  to  his  satisfaction,  he  drives  another 
after,  and  huddles  stroke  on  stroke  till  he  attains  his 
object.  Such  a  style  is  naturally  better  fitted  for  debate 
than  calm  dispassionate  discussions ;  and  to  this  do  we 
attribute  the  immense  superiority  of  his  senatorial  and 
forensic  displays,  over  his  set  discourses  on  high  tides  and 
festivals. 

The  follow’! ng  passage  from  his  speech  on  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  is  given,  not  as  a  specimen  of  his  pow’er, 
but  of  his  style  of  oratory. 

“  What  sort  of  an  institution,  sir,  is  this  ?  It  looks 
less  like  a  bank,  than  a  department  of  government.  It 
will  be  properly  the  paper-money  department.  Its  capi¬ 
tal  is  government  debts;  the  amount  of  its  issues  will 
depend  on  government  necessities  ;  government,  in  effect, 
absolves  itself  from  its  own  debts  to  the  bank,  and  by  w’ay 
of  compensation  absolves  the  bank  from  its  contracts  w’ith 
others.  This  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  scheme  of  finance. 
The  government  is  to  grow  rich,  because  it  is  to  borrow 
w’ithout  the  obligation  of  repaying,  and  is  to  borrow  of  a 
bank  which  issues  paper  without  liability  to  redeem  it. 
If  this  bank,  like  other  institutions  which  dull  and  plod¬ 
ding  common  sense  has  erected,  were  to  pay  its  debts,  it 
must  have  some  limits  to  its  issues  of  paper,  and  there¬ 
fore,  there  would  be  a  point  beyond  which  it  could  not 
make  loans  to  government.  This  would  fall  short  of  the 
wishes  of  the  contrivers  of  this  system.  They  provide 
for  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper,  in  an  entire  exeinidion 
from  payment.  They  found  their  bank,  in  the  first  place, 
on  the  discredit  of  government,  and  then  hope  to  enrich 
government  out  of  the  insolvency  of  their  bank.  Mith 
them,  poverty  itself  is  the  main  source  of  supply,  aud 
bankruptcy  a  mine  of  inexhaustible  treasure.  They  rely 
not  in  the  ability  of  the  bank,  but  in  its  beggary ;  not  in 
gold  aud  silver  collected  in  its  vaults,  to  pay  its  debts, 
aud  fulfil  its  promises,  but  iu  its  locks  aud  bais,  provided 
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by  statute,  to  fasten  its  doors  at^ainst  the  solicitations  and 
clamours  of  importunate  creditors.  Such  an  institution, 
they  flatter  themselves,  will  not  only  be  able  tt)  sustain 
itself,  but  to  buoy  up  the  sinking  credit  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  A  bank  which  does  not  pay,  is  to  guarantee  the 
engagements  of  a  government  which  does  not  pay!  ‘  John 
Doe  is  to  become  security  for  Richard  Roe.’  Thus  tlie 
empty  vaults  of  the  treasury  are  to  be  tilled  from  the 
equally  empty  vaults  of  the  bank,  and  the  ingenious  in¬ 
vention  of  a  partnership  between  insolvents  is  to  restore 
and  re-establish  the  credit  of  both.” 

In  modern  orations  we  do  not  look  for  nice  polish  of 
language,  or  balance  and  adjustment  of  periods.  We 
shall  not,  therefore,  subject  Mr  Webster  to  any  finical 
criticism  on  this  score.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  his 
language  is  strong,  racy,  manly  English.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  we  do  not  look  to  the  public  debater  for  original 
views  and  opinions.  Ilis  office  is  to  enforce  and  apply 
what  the  labours  of  the  recluse  student  have  established. 
And  yet  in  every  page  of  the  book  before  us  we  find  in¬ 
dications  of  a  mind  that  looks  upon  the  world  for  itself, 
and  forms  its  own  conclusions  after  its  own  fashion.  We 
subjoin  a  few  extracts,  selected  at  random,  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  this  opinion. 

STATION  OF  AMERICA  IN  THE  POLITICAL  SYSTEM 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

“  We  are  not  propagandists.  Wherever  other  systems 
are  preferred,  either  as  being  thought  better  in  them¬ 
selves,  or  as  better  suited  to  existing  condition,  we  leave 
the  preference  to  be  enjoyed.  Our  history  hitherto 
proves,  however,  that  the  popular  form  is  jiracticable, 
and  that  with  wisdom  and  knowledge  men  may  govern 
themselves  ;  and  the  duty  incumbent  on  us  is,  to  preserve 
the  consistency  of  this  cheering  example,  and  take  care 
that  nothing  may  weaken  its  authority  with  the  world. 
If,  in  our  case,  the  representative  system  ultimately 
fail,  popular  governments  must  be  pronounced  impossible. 
No  combination  of  circumstances  more  favourable  to  the 
experiment  can  ever  be  expected  to  occur.  The  last 
hopes  of  mankind,  therefore,  rest  with  us ;  and  if  it 
should  be  proclaimed,  that  our  example  had  become  an 
argument  against  the  experiment,  the  knell  of  popular 
liberty  would  be  sounded  throughout  the  earth.” 

DANGERS  ATTENDANT  UPON  AN  ELECTIVE  HEAD  OF  THE 

EXECUTIVE. 

“  Refiecting  men  have  always  supposed,  that  if  there 
were  a  weak  point  in  the  federal  constitution,  it  was 
in  the  provision  for  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power. 
And  this,  perhaps,  may  be  considered  as  rendered  more 
delicate  and  difficult,  by  the  great  augmentation  of  the 
number  of  the  states.  We  must  expect  that  there  will 
often  be,  as  there  was  on  the  last  election,  several  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  presidency.  All  but  one,  of  course,  must 
be  disappointed  ;  and  if  the  friends  of  all  such,  however 
otherwise  divided,  are  immediately  to  unite,  and  to  make 
common  cause  against  him  who  is  elected,  little  is  ever  to 
be  expected  but  embarrassment  and  confusion. — The  love 
of  office  will,  ere  long,  triumph  over  the  love  of  country  ; 
and  party  and  faction  usurp  the  place  of  wisdom  and  pa¬ 
triotism.  If  the  contest  for  the  executive  power  is  tlius 
to  be  renewed  every  four  years;  if  it  is  to  be  conducted 
i\s  the  present  has  been  conducted  ;  and  if  every  election 
is  to  be  immediately  followed,  as  the  last  was  followed, 
by  a  jirompt  union  of  all  whose  friends  are  not  chosen, 
against  him  who  is,  there  is,  in  my  judgment,  danger, 
great  danger,  that  this  great  experiment  of  confederated 
government  may  fail,  and  that  even  those  of  us,  who 
are  not  among  the  youngest,  may  behold  its  catastrojihe.” 

DIVERSITY  OF  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 

“  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  this  state  of  things  pos¬ 
sesses  too  strong  tendencies  towards  the  production  ol  a 
dead  aiid  uninteresting  level  in  society.  Such  tendencies 


are  sufiiciently  counteracted  by  the  infinite  diversities  in 
tlie  characters  and  fortunes  of  individuals.  Talent,  acti¬ 
vity,  industry,  and  enterprise  tend  at  all  times  to  produce 
iiie(|uality  and  distinction  ;  and  there  is  room  still  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  with  its  great  advantages,  to  all 
reasonable  and  useful  extent.  It  has  been  often  urged 
against  the  state  of  society  in  America,  that  it  furnishes 
no  class  of  men  of  fortune  and  leisure.  This  may  be 
partly  true,  hut  it  is  not  entirely  so,  and  the  evil,  if  it  be 
one,  would  affect  rather  the  progress  of  taste  and  litera¬ 
ture,  than  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people.  Rut  the 
promotion  of  taste  and  literature  cannot  be  primary  ob¬ 
jects  of  political  institutions  ;  and  if  they  could,  it  might 
be  doubted  whether,  in  the  long  course  of  things,  as  much 
is  not  gained  by  a  wide  diffusion  of  general  knowledge, 
as  is  lost  by  abridging  the  number  of  those  whom  fortune 
I  and  leisure  enable  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
scientific  and  literary  pursuits.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  our  system  to 
be  equal  and  general ;  and  if  there  be  particular  disad¬ 
vantages  incident  to  this,  they  are  far  more  than  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  the  benefits  which  weigh  against  them. 
The  important  concerns  of  society  are  generally  conduct¬ 
ed,  in  all  countries,  by  the  men  of  business  and  practical 
ability  ;  and  even  in  matters  of  taste  and  literature,  the 
advantages  of  mere  leisure  are  liable  to  be  overrated.  If 
there  exist  adequate  means  of  education,  and  the  love  of 
letters  be  excited,  that  love  will  find  its  way  to  the  object 
of  its  desire,  through  the  crowd  and  pressure  of  the  most 
busy  society.” 

DANGER  OF  SUBMITTING  SCIENTIFIC  1>’STITUTI0NS  TO 

POPULAR  INFLUENCE. 

“  The  case  before  the  court  is  not  of  ordniary  import¬ 
ance,  nor  of  everyday  occurrence.  It  affects  not  this 
college  only,  but  every  college,  and  all  the  literary  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  country.  They  have  fiourished  hitherto, 
and  have  become  iu  a  high  degree  respectable  and  useful 
to  the  community.  They  have  all  a  common  principle 
of  existence,  the  inviolability  of  their  charters.  It  will 
be  a  dangerous,  a  most  dangerous  experiment,  to  hold 
these  institutions  subject  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  popular 
jiarties,  and  the  tiuctuatioiis  of  political  opinions.  If  the 
franchise  may  he  at  any  time  taken  away,  or  impaired, 
the  property  also  may  be  taken  away,  or  its  use  pervert¬ 
ed.  Benefactors  will  have  no  certainty  of  effecting  the 
object  of  their  bounty  ;  and  learned  men  will  be  deterred 
from  devoting  themselves  to  the  service  of  such  institu¬ 
tions,  from  the  precarious  title  of  their  offices.  Colleges 
and  halls  will  he  deserted  by  all  better  spirits,  and  be¬ 
come  a  theatre  for  the  contention  of  politics.  Party  and 
faction  will  be  cherished  in  the  places  consecrated  to  piety 
and  learning.  These  consequences  are  neither  remote 
nor  possible  only.  They  are  certain  and  immediate.” 

WEST  INDIA  COLONIES. 

“  Differing  from  these,  and  still  differing  more  from 
the  New  England  and  North  Americ^an  colonies,  are  the 
European  settlements  in  tlie  West  India  islands.  It  is 
not  strange,  that  wlien  men’s  minds  were  turned  to  the 
settlement  of  America,  ditterent  objects  should  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  those  who  emigrated  to  the  iliffereiit  Regions  of 
so  vast  a  country.  Climate,  soil,  and  condition,  were  not 
all  equally  favourable  to  all  pursuits.  In  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  the  purpose  of  those  who  went  thither,  was  to  en¬ 
gage  in  that  species  of  agriculture  suited  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  which  seems  to  hear  more  resemblance  to  com¬ 
merce,  than  to  the  hard  and  j>lain  tillage  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  great  staples  of  these  countries,  being  partly 
an  agricultural  and  partly  a  manufactured  product,  and 
not  being  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  become  the  object  ot 
calculation,  Avith  respect  to  a  profitable  iiivestiiieiit  ot 
cfipital,  like  any  other  enterprise  of  trade  or  iiianutacture. 
The  more  especially,  as  they  require,  by  necessity  or 
habit,  slave  labour  fur  their  productiuii,  the  capital  ue- 
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ccssary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this  production  is  more  Articles  II.  and  IX.  convey  a  mass  of  interesting  in¬ 
considerable.  The  West  Indies  are  resorted  to,  there-  formation  resjiecting  the  progress  of  internal  improve- 
fore^  rather  for  the  investment*of  capital,  than  for  the  ment  in  America,  and  the  state  of  its  currency.  Article 
purpose  of  sustaining  life  by  personal  labour.  Such  as  V.  is  a  pleasing  rambling  notice  of  tlie  labours  of  Wilson 
possess  a  considerable  amount  of  capital,  or  such  as  choose  the  Ornithologist;  and  Article  III.,  a  judicious  criti- 
to  adventure  in  commercial  speculations  without  capital,  cism  of  the  works  of  Charles  llrockden  Brown — the 
can  alone  be  fitted  to  be  emigrants  to  the  islands.  The  Godwin  of  American  romance  writers.  We  cannot  say 
agriculture  of  these  regions,  as  before  observed,  is  a  sort  that  the  present  Number  of  this  able  periodical  is  charac- 
of  commerce  ;  and  it  is  a  species  of  employment  in  which  terised  by  any  thing  like  commanding  talent,  but  it  is  far 
labour  seems  to  form  an  inconsiderable  ingredient  in  the  above  mediocrity — instructive  and  amusing, 
productive  causes,  since  the  portion  of  white  labour  is  Our  limits  only  admit  of  our  enumerating  the  most 
exceedingly  small,  and  slave  labour  is  rather* more  like  interesting  articles  in  the  numbers  of  the  Christian  Ex- 
profit  on  stock  or  capital,  than /u6our  propeidy.  so  called.  have  come  to  hand.  Art.  I.  of  No.  13, 

The  individual  who  contemplates  an  establishment  of  this  is  an  excellent  paper  on  Moral  Education,  in  which  the 
kind,  takes  into  the  account  the  cost  of  thei  necessary  subject  is  treated  in  a  calm  dispassionate  manner,  and 
number  of  slaves,  in  the  same,  manner  as  he  calculates  from  Tvhich  may  be  gathered  more  real  and  useful  infor- 
the  cost  of  the  land.  The  uncertainty^  too,  of  this.'spe--  mation  regarding  the  moral  condition  of  America,  than 
cies  of  employment,  affords  another  ground*  of  fesem-  from  many  large  volumes.  The  system  of  the  Edinburgh 
blance  to  commerce*  Although  gainful, ^  on  the  whole,'  Sessional  School  Is  descanted  upon  in  a  style  which  must 
and  in  a  series  of  years,  it  is  .often  very  .disastrous /for^^a  be  pleasing  to  those  connected  with  it,  as  well  as  every 
single  year,  and  as  the  capital  is  not  readilyjnvcsted  in'  lover  of  what  tends  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 


other  pursuits,  bad  crop^  or  bad  maid^^^inotionly  affect 
the  profits,  but  the  capital  itself*.  nHenoo  tho'Sud^n  de*^ 
pressions  which  take  place  in  the , value  of. such  estates.” 
While  the  legislative  assemblies  of  AmerkO  are  ^ivrOyed' 


lower  classes  ;  the  necessity  of  education  is  pointed  out  to 
the  legislature,  and  to  the  parent,  and  the  inference  drawn, 
that  every  government,  whether  republican  or  monarch¬ 
ical,  must  become  corrupted  in  proportion  as  education  is 


by  men  like  Webster,  and  while  nsefid'koovtlcdg^  <ftid‘a  neglected — Art.  II.  treats  of  prison  discipline,  and  corn- 
healthy  moral  feeling  are  diffused  tbiViugh  i her  ‘l^htibiti  ’  ^‘ds  a  belief  pretty  prevalent  in  the  Union,  that  the  prison 
ants,  her  power  and  happiness  are  as  secure  as  anything  system  works  well  in  proportion  to  the  pecuniary  gains 
earthly.  ;  ..  .{A'  oiii  which  are  forced  from  the  prisoner.  The  writer  shows 

-  <  .n  'lo  fufood  '  *  that  there  is  actually  a  loss  sustained  to  the  state  wdicn 

;  :  1  >i>  ‘und  *'  d  the  prison  accounts  exhibit  a  large  profit.  An  account 

American  Quarterly  Review,  Xn''!  miiilic.v  S'ven  of  the  iwtine’ pm-sued  in  the  pmon  of  Ch^ 

1830.  Philadelphia  ;  Carey  "t;yd  ‘  Iieii;“‘  t;iaskow  seems  on  the  whole  to  coincide  pretty  close  y 

John  Reid  and  Co  "  <^***>'* ’'* ‘-‘1*"  '  witli  that  observed' at  Auburn,  already  known  to  the 


Christian  Examiner  and  Oiticai  Series.  f 

Nos.  XIIL  and  XIV.  ,,  Maroh .and  May,  1831.  e'J'J'on  of. llaH- of  Leicester s  worts,  in 

_ _  T  u  rj  ‘j  viewer  exults  because 'America  has  been  before  the  mothei 

Boston:  Gray  and  Bowen.  ,,, Glasgow  John  Rcid  ^  .  n-  u-  , -k.  .  i*.  u  c  a  nic 

j  1  country  in  publishing  it.  The  editor  has  prefixed  to  his 

ana  Co.  ^  U'.n  ■  'nn/t  i*ii.'>_.  .  ^  .,X  ,  ,  i 

American  Monthly  Magazine.  June,  1831.  Boston:  edu.on  a  hft  gnthered-lrom 

Light  and  Harris.  Glasgow  f  John.  Reid  and  Co.  *  ^“1*  f  Productions,  vvhich  have 

Amencan  Annals  of  Education.  Third’  Series.  '  K^os.  Halls  character  is 

III.  and  IV.  April  and '  May.'  1831.'  Boston  :  draw,,  wui.  boldness  and  or.gi^^^^^ 

Carter,  Hendee,  and  Babcock.  "Glasgow  :  'John'  Reid  which  we  <  cem  woi  t.iy  of 

and  Co  '  -  attention  ^is  Art.  Iv.,  a  review  of  Grimke  s  Address  on 

^  ^  subject  of  introducing  the  Bible  into  all  schools,  to  the 

Earlier  numbers  of  all  these  periodicals,  i^xceptitlie  exchisioii  of  all  other  works  !  We  have  rarely  met  witli 
Christian  Examimr  have  occasionally  come  uudei’''our  such  a  just  and  clever  castigation  of  those  wlio,  making 
critical  inspection.  That  work  is  due  of  the  most  eXW  one  particular  subject  their  study,  exclude  all  others,  and, 
tensively  circulated,  and,  we  may  add,  one  of  the  ihost  deeming  it  of  greater  importance,  brand  everyone  as  bigots 
able  advocates  of  the  Unitarian  faith,  in  America.  With  who  do  not  follow' in 'their  train  :  and  we  would  seriously 
its  religious  tenets  we  do  not  intend  to  interfere  further  ’  recommend  this  paper  to  the  attention  of  some  of  our  own 
at  present,  than  simply  to  remark,  that  every  man  who  worthies,  who,  desirous  of  showing  their  learning,  fill  up 
has  been  blessed  with  a  logical  head,  must  see  that  Uni-  their  lucubrations  with  quotations  from  live  or  six  lan- 
tarianism  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  attempt  to  guages,  when  there  is  no  possibility  that  they  can  do  more 
strike  a  compromise  between  the  vague  lingering  impres-  than  disgust  the  bulk  of  general  readers.  We  w'ould  also 
sions  of  a  Christian  education,  and  deistical  feelings  or  recommend  it  to  another*  class,  who,  adopting  a  theory, 
convictions.  Unitarians  would  be  deists  if  they  dared,  look  out  for  their  ‘  facts,  and  make  crude  statements 
Having  thus  briefly  stated  our  dissent  from  the  theology  without  having  them ’properly  authenticated,  except  in 
of  the  Christian  Examiner ^  we  shall  notice  its  literary  their  own  brain.  Art.'‘'V.  is  a  review  of  the  labours 
merits,  in  the  order  of  arrangement  we  have  adopted,  in  of  the  Baptists  in  Europe,  America,  and  more  pai  - 
all  fairness  and  candour,  hoping,  that  should  these  re-  ticularly  iu  the  East ;  they  receive  all  due  praise  for 
marks  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  its  conductors,  they  their  laudable  exertions,  but  really,  to  judge  by  pas- 
will  thence  take  a  lesson  in  Christian  charity  towards  us  sages  quoted  from  various  Oriental  translations  of  the 
who  adhere  to  the  old  faith— >a  virtue  in  which  they  are  Scriptures,  the  Bible  in  many  cases  has  been  miserably 
at  present  sorely  deficient*  traduced  and  abused  by  them.  Some  of  the  quotations 

The  contents  of  the  number  of  the  American  Quar--  mangle  the  text  in  a  maimer  positively  ludicrous. 
terly  now  before  us  are  chiefly  of  a  historical  and  sta-  We  feel  almost  tempted  to  assert,  that  it  were  better 
tistical  character.  Article  VI 11.  Goiitalns  an  able  sketch  the  natives  should  want  the  Bible  altogether,  than  pos- 
of  the  French  Revolution,  principally  with  reference  to  the  sess  it  translated  in  the  mangled  and  imperfect  state 
agency  of  Mirabeau.— Article  VII.  is  a  just  appreciation  whkrli  wc  know  many  of  these  versions  exhibit.  Art. 
of  the  charaiiter  of  that  worthy  Van  llalen,  who  at  one  VIl.  is  a  clever  paper  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  books, 
time  threatened  to  act  a  prominent  part  in  the  troubles  of  directing  the  reader  how  to  spend  his  time  and  fix  his 
Belgium. — Article  IV.  is  full  of  interesting  gossip  re-  choice;  and  we  cordially  agree  with  the  reviewer,  that 
lating  to  the  early  settlers  of  Philadelphia. — Article  I.  there  will  always  be  good  and  bad  publications,  but  to 
gives  a  populai*  >iew  of  the  statistics  of  Buenos  Ayres.—  |  attempt  to  fetter  the  press  with  penal  laws  is  not  the 
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way  to  prevent  this — that  where  a  correct  moral  taste 
exists,  public  opinion,  the  only  legitimate  literary  execu¬ 
tioner,  will  be  sufticient  to  ]nit  them  clown. 

The  American  Monthly  Magazine  is  a  work  conducted 
in  a  tone  of  good  and  conciliatory  feeling,  the  prose  articles 
ot’ which,  with  a  great  atfectation  of  liveliness,  are  por¬ 
tentously  empty  and  nerveless;  the  poetry  is  better — wit¬ 
ness  The  Wife’s  Appeal,”  which  we  some  time  ago 
transferred  to  our  pages.  There  is  a  poem  in  the  present 
\nmber— apparently  by  the  same  author — more  am- 
liitlous,  and  less  uniioruily  sustained,  from  which  we  feel 
tempted  to  extract  a  few  passages.  Tlie  subject  is  the 
story  of  an  old  Arab  astrologer,  and  a  pupil  who  studies 
himself  into  madness.  It  opens  thus — 

“  Night  in  Arabia.  An  hour  agone 
Pale  Dian  had  descended  from  the  sky, 

Tlinging  her  cestus  out  upon  the  sea, 

And  at  their  watches  now  the  solemn  stars 
Stood  vigilant  and  lone,  and,  dead  asleep, 

With  not  a  shadow  moving  on  its  breast, 

The  breathing  Earth  lay  in  its  silver  dew. 

And,  trembling  on  their  myriad  viewless  wings, 

Th’  imprison’d  odours  left  the  dowers  to  dream, 

And  stole  away  upon  the  yielding  air.” 

The  astrologer  is  thus  portrayed  : 

“  Ben  Chorat  knelt  before  his  telescope,  i 
Gazing  with  earnest  stillness  on  the  stars.  . 

The  grey  hairs  struggling  from  his  turban  folds,  - . 
Play’d  with  the  entering  wind  upon  his  cheeks,  v 
And  on  his  breast  his  venerable  beard 
With  supernatural  whiteness  loosely  fell..: 

The  black  desh  swell’d  about  his  sandal  thongs,  t 
Tight  with  his  painful  posture,  and  his  lean 
And  wither’d  lingers  to  his  knees  were  clench’d, 

And  the  thin  lashes  of  his  straining  eye  .. ,  . 

Lay  with  unwinking  closeness  to  the  lens, 

Stiffen’d  with  tense  up-turning.  Hour  by, hour, 

Till  the  stars  melted  in  the  tiush  of  morn,  , 

The  old  astrologer  knelt  moveless  there,  • 

Ravish’d  past  pain  with  the  bewildering  spheres, 

And,  hour  by  hour,  Avith  the  same  patient  thought, 
Pored  his  pjde  scholar  on  the  characters 
Of  Chaldee  Avrit,  or,  as  his  gaze  grew  dim 
With  weariness,  the  dark-eyed  Arab  laid 
His  head  upon  the  AvindoAV,  and  look’d  forth 
Upon  the  heavens  awhile,  until  the  deAvs 
And  the  soft  beauty  of  the  silent  night 
Cool’d  his  dush’d  eyelids,  and  then  imtiently 
He  turn’d  unto  his  constant  task  again.” 

Our  last  extract  is  a  picture  of  dawn  : 

“  Ben  Chorat  rose 

And  silently  look’d  forth  upon  the  east.  . 

The  dawn  avus  stealing  up  into  the  sky 
On  its  grey  feet,  the  stars  grew  dim  apace, 

And  faded,  till  the  Morning  Star  alone, 

S(dt  as  a  molten  diamond’s  liquid  lire, ' 

Burn’d  in  the  heavens.  The  morn  greAV  freshlier— 

1  he  upper  clouds  Avere  faintly  touch’d  Avith  gold, 

1  he  fan-palms  rustled  in  the  early  air, 

Daylight  spread  cool  and  broadly  to  the  hills, 

And  still  the  star  Avas  visible,  and  still 
1  he  young  Bedouin  with  a  straining  eye 
Drank  its  departing  light  into  his  soul. 

It  laded — melted — and  the  liery  rim 
Of  the  clear  sun  came  up,  and  painfully 
I  he  passionate  scholar  press’d  upon  his  eyes 
His  dusky  lingers,  and  Avith  limbs  as  Aveak 
As  a  sick  child  s,  turn’d  fainting  to  his  couch, 

And  slept.”  •  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

flic  c.xtracts  from  the  works  of  Carlos  Wilcox,  con¬ 
fined  in  this  number  ol  the  American  Monthly^  indicate 
fmiuble  disposition,  and  an  intense  and  delicate  obser¬ 


vation  of  nature.  The  following  passage  is  a  fair  speci¬ 
men  : 

“  The  fields  are  still ; 

The  husbandman  has  gone  to  his  repast. 

And,  that  partaken,  on  the  coolest  side 
Of  his  abode,  reclines,  in  SAvect  repose. 

Deep  in  the  shaded  stream  the  cattle  stand, 

T’he  Hocks  beside  the  fence,  Avith  heads  all  prone, 

And  panting  quick.  The  fields  for  harvest  ripe, 

No  breezes  bend  in  smooth  and  graceful  Avaves, 

While  Avith  their  motion,  dim  and  bright  by  turns, 
The  sunshine  seems  to  move ;  nor  e’en  a  breath 
Brushes  along  the  surface  with  a  shade 
Fleeting  and  thin,  like  that  of  Hying  smoke. 

The  slender  stalks  their  heavy  bended  beads 
Support  as  motionless  as  oaks  their  tops. 

O’er  all  the  woods  the  topmost  leaA'os  arc  still ; 

E’en  the  wild  poplar  leaves,  that,  pendent  hung 

By  stems  elastic,  quiver  at  a  breath, 

liest  in  the  general  c^lmr  The  thistle-down, 

Seen  high  and  thick,  by  gazing  up  beside 
Some  shading  object,  In  a  silver  shower 
Plumb  down,  and  slower  than  the  slowest  snow, 
Through  all  the  sleepy*  atmosphere  descends  ; 

And  where  it  lights,  though  on  the  steepest  roof, 

Or  . smallest  spire  of  grass,  remains  unmoved. 

White  asia  fleece),  as  dense  ;ind  as  distinct 
FTom  the  resplendent  sky,  a  single  cloud 
On  the  soft  bosom  of  the  air  becalm'd, 

Drops  a  lone  shadoAV  as  distinct  and  still, 

On  the  bare  plain,  or  sunny  mountain’s  side; 

Or  in  the  polish’d  mirror  of  the  lake, 

In  Avhicii  the  deep-reflected  sky  appears 
A  calm,  sublime  iniraeBsity  bdoAV.” 

We  could  have  wished'  that  the  revieAver  had  favoured 
us  Avith  more  of  Mr-'^Daha’s’ poetry.^  ‘  'Die  man  Avho 
could  write  such  lines  as  these  has  the  right  stuff  in  him  : 

rf- 1  • 

But  vyhen  the  light  Avinds  lie  at  rest, 

Andy  on  due  glassy,  heaving  sea, 

The  hla£k  duck  with  her  glossy  breasty 
Sits  swinging  silently. i..,/ 

And  again — 

“  The  ship  works  hard  ;  the  seas  run  high  ; 

«  Their  white  tops,  flashing  through  the  night, 

Give  to  the  eager  straining  rye, 

A  wild  and  shifting  light. 

Before  wc  leave  this  publication,  we  may  remark,  that 
the  last  article  contains  a  merited  compliment  to  our 
worthy  publisher,  Avith  copious  extracts  from  the  secoml 
volume  of  his  “  Cabinet.” 

The  American  Annals  of  Educathtn  continue  to  be 
supported  Avith  more  talent  anti  spirit,  and  devotion  tc»  the 
cause  they  advocate,  than  Ave  fear  is  likely  to  he  reijuited 
either  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Tlieir 
exclusive  theme  addresses  itself  to  too  narrow  a  public  to 
afford  any  hope  of  adequate  remuneration. 


An  Essay  on  Junius  and  his  Letters  ;  embracing  a  Sketch 
of  the  Life  and  Character  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of 
Chatham,  and  Memoirs  of  certain  other  distinguished 
Individuals  ;  with  Reflections,  Historical,  Personal,  and 
Political,  relating  to  the  Affairs  of  Great  Hritaia  and 
America,  from  1763,  to  1785.  By  Benjamin  Water- 
house,  M.D.  8vo.  1,,  Pp.  449.  Boston  :  Gray  and 
Bowen.  Glasgow:  John  Reid  and  Co.  1831. 

Nor  long  ago,  a  Avork  was  published  in  New  York, 
discussing  the  identity  of  Junius;  a  second  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  immediately  after  in  Boston  ;  a  third  is  under- 
stoo<l  to  he  in  active  preparation ;  and  here  is  a  fourth 
Avhich,  incidentally  at  least,  discusses  the  question.  We 
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do  not  share  the  surprise  that  has  been  expressed  by  some 
of  our  friends  at  the  interest  which  this  discussion  conti¬ 
nues  to  excite  in  America.  The  Letters  of  Junius  are 
fully  as  much  matter  of  American  as  of  English  history. 
The  bolder  and  more  envenomed  tone  which  they  gave  to 
political  discussion,  served  materially  to  increase  the  bold¬ 
ness  and  resolution  of  the  colonists.  In  the  circle  of  that 
opposition,  which  caught  its  sentiments  from  Junius,  or 
was  at  least  materially  confirmed  in  them  by  his  exhort¬ 
ations,  were  formed  some  of  the  most  daring  supporters 
of  American  independence— the  lives  and  letters  of  the 
two  Lees  of  Virginia  sufficiently  establish  this  fact.  It 
seems  to  have  been  an  indistinct  notion  to  this  effect  that 
induced  Dr  Waterhouse  to  bestow  so  much  labour  and 
time  upon  the  concoction  of  his  long  and  sagacious,  but 
somewhat  desultory  work.  The  candidate  for  the  honour 
of  having  given  birth  to  the  Letters  of  Junius  whose 
claim  the  Doctor  supports,  is  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  It  strikes  us  that  we  have  lately  seen 
a  pamphlet  published  in  England — which  must  have  is¬ 
sued  from  the  press  about  the  same  time  as  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us — supporting  the  same  opinion. '  Our  author  brings 
forward  some  strong  facts  in  support  of  his  opinion,,  and 
might  have  startled  us  had  we  not  long  ago  given  in  our 
adhesion  to  the  Byronian  view  of  the  case.  By  far  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  work  is ‘the  new  light 
which  it  throws  in  some  instances  on  the  progress  of  the 
contest  between  England  and  America,  •  The  author — 
now  of  a  ripe  age— having  finished  his  initiatory  studies 
in  medicine,  embarked,  in  1775,  on  boai*d  the  last  vessel 
that  was  permitted  to  sail,  from  Boston,  and  was  con¬ 
signed  by  his  relations  to.  the  care  of  Di*  Eothergill.  He 
resided  three  years  in  the  house  of  that  eminent  physician, 
the  firm  friend  of  .Franklin  and  America.  Proceeding 
afterwards  to  Leyden,  he  was,  during  his  residence  there, 
a  frequent  inmate  of*  the  family  of  John  Adams,  In 
1783,  he  was  called  by  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts 
to  aid  in  founding  their  medical  school — ^the  second  esta¬ 
blished  in  America.  His  connexion  with  Cambridge 
lasted  till  1812,  during  which  period  he  had  the  honour 
to  be  a  principal  agent  in  the  introduction  of  vaccina¬ 
tion  into  his  n.*itive 'country.  From  1813  to  1820,  he 
held  the  medical  superintendency  of  nine  of  the  military 
posts  of  the  United  States.  We  have  mentioned  these 
circumstances  as  going  far  to  prove  that  he  possessed  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  best  authorities,  and  talents  to  make  the  right 
use  of  their  information.  *  The  application  of  this  remark 
to  that  portion  of  his  work,  which  we  have  noted  as  most 
important,  is  obvious. 


Historical  Sketches  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Peace  of 
1815  to  1830.  By  Samuel  Perkins,  Esip  12mo. 
Pp.  444.  New  York ;  S.  Converse.  Glasgow  ;  John 
Reid  and  Co.  1830. 

The  object  which  the  author  proposes  to  himself  iu 
this  work  is,  to  give  a  correct  and  connected  account — 1st,  ! 
Of  the  Military  and  Naval  Transactions,  embracing  the 
Algerine  war,  the  measures  taken  to  suppress  piracy,  and 
the  Seminole  war ;  2d,  Of  the  proceedings  of  Congress 
and  the  Executive,  relating  to  important  subjects  of  ge¬ 
neral  policy  ;  .3d,  Of  judicial  decisions  on  general  ques¬ 
tions  ;  4<th,  Of  diplomatic  discussions ;  5tb,  Of  the 
affairs  of  Europe  and  the  Republics  of  Southern  America, 
so  far  as  they  affect  their  relations  with  his  country. 
The  plan  is  good,  but  the  execution  is  inadequate.  The 
author’s  sources  of  information  seem  to  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  deficient,  and  his  arrangement  is  any  thing  but 
satislactory.  Till  some  better  Work  appear,  however,  it 
may  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  student  of  the  late  history  of 
America,  through  the  puzzling  mass  of  pamphlets,  acts 
of  Congress,  &c.  &c.,  iu  which  he  must  seek  for  in- 
formatiou. 


American  Anecdotes,  Original  and  Select.  By  an  Ame. 

rican.  Volume  II.  Boston  :  Putnam  and  Hunt. 

Glasgow  :  John  Reid  and  Co.  1830. 

Our  first  thought  was  to  pass  over  this  book  in  solemn 
silence.  On  further  reflection,  however,  we  deem  it 
worthy  of  castigation.  Not  because  it  is  stupid,  but 
because  its  sole  aim  and  tendency  seems  to  be  to  inculcate 
and  perpetuate  a  vulgar  and  rabid  sentiment  of  hatred  on 
the  part  of  America  towards  every  thing  English.  Our 
friends  across  the  Atlantic  are  touchy  enough  when  any 
thing  is  said  here  that  compromises  their  dignity.  Wifi 
they  have  the  goodness  to  give  us  their  opinion  of  this 
publication  ?  Whatever  comes  from  the  advocate  of  a 
political  sect  is  viewed  with  distrust — that  is  in  their 
favour  in  regard  to  the  diatribes  published  in  this  country 
against  them.  But  here,  under  that  least  suspicious  of 
all  forms,  a  dull  Joe  Miller,  we  are  treated  to  a  tissue  of 
gross  and  vulgar  lies,  all  tending  to  excite  in  the  youth  of 
America  an  abhorrence  of  Englishmen.  The  next  time 
w'e  hear  an  American  complain  of  English  calumnies,  we 
shall  feel  strongly  tempted  to  remind  him  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  between  the  pot  and  the  kettle,  not  remarkable  for 
its  delicacy. 


The  American  Almanac,  and  Repos itort/  of  General 
Knowledge,  for  the  Year  1831.  Second  edition.  Bos¬ 
ton.  Gray  and  Bowen. 

Appendix  to  the  American  Almanac,  for  the  Year  1831. 
Iloston.  Gray  and  Bowen. 

This  work,  the  plan  of  which  seems  to  have  been  su;,^- 
gested  by  the  almanac  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  is 
beautifully  got  up,  and  contains  a  great  amount  of  useful 
information.  The  second  part,  in  particular,  contains  a 
number  of  historical  and  statistical  tables  and  documents 
regarding  the  United  States,  not  easily  met  with  else¬ 
where.  The  Appendix  contains  a  correct  ephemeris, 
and  other  astronomical  tables.  We  hope,  however,  that 
the  conductors  will,  in  their  future  publications,  be  less 
under  the  necessity  of  laying  themselves  under  obligations 
to  foreign  astronomers. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


THE  BYSTANDER. 

No.  XII. 

SOMETHING  VERY  CHILDISH. 

“  The  Lord  to  me  an  helper  will. 

And  that  right  early  prove.” 

It  is  strange  how  at  times  sounds  unheard  for  years 
will  recur,  uncalled  for,  to  the  memory.  The  words  I 
have  quoted  from  our  old,  rough,  but  occasionally  majes¬ 
tic  Scottish  version  of  the  Psalms,  have  been  ringing 
my  ear  this  whole  morning,  palpably  and  distinctly— 
the  very  snuffiing  tone  with  which  the  worthy  precentor 

of - used  to  give  out  the  line.  They  were  words  ol 

good  omen  to  awaken  with,  and  should  they  be  followed 
by  no  happier  event,  they  have  brought  along  with  them 
a  succession  of  vivid  pictures  from  the  happy  scenes  ol 
youth. 

Again  have  I  slung  my  satchel  on  my  back,  and  stut- 
fing  a  huge  slice  of  bread  and  cheese  in  my  pocket,  and  a 
long  well-dried  peat  under  my  arm,  set  off  for  the  village* 
school.  The  object  of  the  last-mentioned  fardel  may  not 
at  once  be  clear  to  all  my  readers,  so  1  explain.  B 
not,  in  my  early  days,  the  custom  to  pay  to  the  teacher 
that  tribute-money,  which  has  since  been  levied  by  snni^ 
under  the  designation  of  fire  money.”  We  paid 
kain  to  the  hearth-stone  in  kind^each  pupil  was  in  ^  * 
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habit  of  carrying  a  tributary  peat  to  school  along  with 
him  every  morning  throughout  the  winter ;  and  as  it 
yfSiS  quickly  discovered  that  the  inbringer  of  the  best  .and 
biggest  peat  was,  in  cases  of  delinquency,  most  leniently 
dealt  with,  our  parents’  stacks  suffered  proportionally. 
What  rousing  fires  the  dominies  must  have  had  at  e’en ! 

_ fej.  one-half  of  our  contributions  were  never  consumed 

in  school.  But  this  is  digression. 

The  walk  to  the  village  is  delightful.  The  ground, 
hardened  by  the  frost,  rings  as  I  tread  upon  it.  Little 
masses  of  mould,  interpenetrated  with  hoar-frost,  lie 
dim-glittering  upon  the  footpath,  and  crush  like  short¬ 
bread  beneath  my  tread.  The  tops  of  the  ridges  of  the 
held  on  my  right  are  covered  with  a  sprinkling  of  crispy 

^hite _ their  sides  are  a  rich  brown — here  and  there  a 

solitary  turnip-shaw  shows  greenly  still,  glancing  with  a 
thousand  di.amonds.  On  the  other  side  the  field  is  clad  with 
grass,  still  green,  but  faded  in  its  brightness,  long,  matted, 
and  frozen.  The  few  sheep,  who  stand  looking  blankly 
round  them,  are  caught  as  in  springes  by  the  giving  way 
of  its  treacherous  surface.  A  few  crows  arc  alternately 
rising  and  settling  before  me.  A  dry  haze  clings  to  the 
ground  in  the  distance.  The  sun,  a  little  way  above  the 
horizon,  looks  through  a  thick  atmosphere,  which  he  dyes 
of  a  dingy  orange,  himself  assuming  the  same  colour. 
Overhead  the  sky  is  clear — not  a  breeze  is  stirring — 
and  the  white  smoke  goes  dancing  up  in  huge  volumes 
from  the  round-wattled  knobs,  substitutes  for  chimneys, 
surmounting  the  lichen-clad  roofs  and  clay  walls  of  the 
cottages.  I  inhale  the  fresh  air  through  my  closed  teeth 
with  delight.  The  slightest  sound  comes  sharply  through 
the  noiseless  and  stirless  atmosphere. 

The  picture  which  succeeds — the  interior  of  the  school- 
house — is  not  quite  so  pleasing,  and  yet  at  this  distance 
of  time  there  is  a  charm  attaches  even  to  it.  A  large 
apartment  presents  itself  to  my  eye,  with  a  clay  floor,  and 
rafters  black  and  moist  with  the  essential  oil  of  peat.  At 
either  end  is  a  huge  fire-place,  on  one  side  is  a  door,  on 
the  other  two  small  windows.  The  space  is  dimly  light¬ 
ed  by  a  few  white  rays  straggling  down  the  capacious 
chimneys,  and  beneath  the  door,  which  does  not  reach 
to  the  threshold  by  half-a-foot ;  aided  by  a  dusky  myste¬ 
rious  light  shed  through  the  small,  patched,  dirty  panes 
of  glass.  Two  dirty,  hacked  tables  extend  parallel  to  each 
other,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  and  on  either 
side  of  each  boys  and  girls,  dressed  with  all  that  tidiness  for 
which  the  Scottish  peasantry  are  so  famous,  are  seated 
promiscuously  upon  wooden  benches.  The  master  is  rock¬ 
ing  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  hind  legs  of  a  dingy 
wooden  chair,  beside  one  of  the  fires,  the  tawse  in  one 
hand,  a  tattered  book  in  the  other,  with  a  class  of  six 
urchins  ranged  before  him,  who  all  but  one  seem  sorely 
at  fault.  Through  the  space  beneath  the  door,  down  the 
chimney,  and  through  the  broken  glass,  half-a-dozen  cur¬ 
rents  of  cold  air  are  rushing  in.  The  urchins  seated  at 
the  tables  are  blue  and  shivering — those  whose  turn  it  is 
to  be  allowed  to  crowd  round  the  fire  unoccupied  by  the 
teacher,  are  blearing  their  eyes  with  peat  reek.  There  is 
un  incessant  clattering  of  slates  and  gabbling  of  tongues, 
above  which  the  stentorian  voice  of  the  master  is  at  times 
heard,  like  that  of  Neptune  commanding  the  winds  and 
waves  to  quiet. 

ihe  scene  shifts,  and  a  more  agreeable  view  is  present¬ 
ed  to  the  mind’s  eye.  I  have  reached  the  edge  of  the 
peat  moss  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  which  my  home  is 
5»ituated,  1  he  square  holes  out  of  which  the  fuel  has  been 
dug  are  filled  with  water  to  the  brim,  and  frozen  over. 
^  with  the  grieve’s  son,  racing  and  sliding. 

wilight  is  thickening  ai’ound  us.  The  moon  is  rising 
red  in  the  east.  \V  estward,  across  the  long  level,  rough 
^ith  the  low  clustering  hushes  of  the  sweet-scented  gall, 
^  scentless  at  present,)  we  look  to  the  long  streak 
®  aint  yellow,  lingering  where  the  sun  went  down,  be¬ 
neath  the  grey  clouds  of  evening.  AVe  fill  the  air  with 
our  ecstatic  shouts*  But  youder  is  caUwitted  Girzy  co¬ 


ming  down  the  brae*  “  What  keeps  ye  here,  ye  little 
sorra,  when  folk  are  seekin’  ye  a’  gates,  and  thinkin’  ye’re 
lost?  Come  in  to  yer  tea.  Odd,  I’ll  skelp  ye  hame.” 
And  reluctant,  kicking,  scratching,  screaming,  I  am  rudely 
sundered  from  my  companion  aud  hauled  home.  He, 
lucky  dog,  has  no  relations  with  weak  nerves  and  busy 
fancies,  and  may  slide  on  as  long  as  he  pleases. 

I  have  passed  beneath  the  dark  shadow  of  the  em¬ 
bowering  trees  which  overhang  the  avenue,— have  emerged 
into  comparative  light  opposite  to  the  “  louping-on-stane,” 
where  the  tair-haired  boy — long  since  deposited  in  a 
Transatlantic  grave — seated  at  his  ease,  has  greeted  me 
with  a  good-humoured  jeer  anent  my  escort,  and  have 
been  ushered  into  the  wainscoted  parlour.  My  hurried 
meiil  has  been  swallowed,  graced,  and  sweetened  by  a 
hearty  cuff  from  Auntie  Kate,  and  I  am  crouching  with 
the  huge  fire  on  one  hand,  and  my  grandmother’s  elbow- 
chair  on  the  other.  There  she  still  sits  in  the  mild 
lustre  of  silvery  age — the  gentlest,  the  kindest  of  her 
sex  I  Her  long  tresses,  peeping  from  beneath  her  snow- 
white  cap,  braided  across  her  brow,  are  of  bright  brown, 
strongly  blent  with  white.  Her  eyes  rest  lovingly  upon 
the  graceless  imp  at  her  side,  with  all  the  gentleness  of 
the  dove.  Her  English  accent  aud  low-toned  voice  has 
a  music  to  his  ear  which  he  has  never  since  felt  in  the 
fairest  and  youngest  of  her  sex.  She  speaks  seldom,  nor 
is  there  much  in  what  she  says,  but  her  eye  courses  ever 
and  anon  around  the  apartment  filled  with  her  children, 
and  her  children’s  children,  aud  every  look  o’erflows  with 
kindness—  < 

My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tearS) 

My  heart  is  idly  stirr’d. 

For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 
Which  in  those  days  1  heard. 

What  scene  docs  thefrmtastic  spell  of  association  next 
waken  ?  No.  Be  these  recollections  sacred  to  the  buoy¬ 
ant  gaiety  of  childhood.  I  will  not  mingle  with  them 
thoughts  of  the  dawn  of  youth,  when  new  and  incom¬ 
prehensible  thrills  begin  to  cross  us- — when  sadness  and 
joy  first  form  their  magic  union,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
happiest  moments  of  our  after  life  are  those  in  Avliich  the 
smile  aud  the  tear  fade  into  each  other.  For  this  time 
at  least,  the  shadow  of  boyish  thoughtlessness  shall  re¬ 
pose,  beneath  that  sweet-veined  spell-rhyme  which  con- 
j  ured  it  up,  lightly  breathing,  its  when  in  my  infancy  I 
slumbered  balmily  with  the  half-finished  hymn  fading 
from  ray  lips.  D. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  GERMAN  STUDENT. 

No.  III. 

BLUMENBACH. 

The  first  of  the  professors  to  whom  my  friend  conduct¬ 
ed  me,  was  the  celebrated  natural  historian.  Entering 
an  airy  hall,  we  ascended  an  easy  spacious  staircase,  and 
pausing  before  a  door,  my  companion  gave  a  low  knock. 
“  Herein”  (come  in),  cried  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  open¬ 
ing  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  tall  man,  evident¬ 
ly  upwards  of  sixty,  but  fresh  aud  hale  beyond  his  years. 
He  was  be-iiightgowned  and  be-capped  like  my  friend 
the  rector.  The  lower  part  of  his  face  was  considerably 
broader  than  the  upper.  His  mouth  was  considerably 
prolonged.  His  eyes  were  light,  keen,  aud  twinkling. 
A  young  man,  in  whose  short,  squai’e-cut,  close-fitting 
coat  1  immediately  recognised  the  Briton,  was  entering 
his  name  in  a  book.  The  professor,  after  rapidly  mea¬ 
suring  me  with  his  glance  from  head  to  foot,  turned  to 
look  over  the  stranger’s  shoulder,  and  immediately  ex¬ 
claimed — “  A  Scotchman !  Oh,  there  is  a  countryman  of 
yours,”  The  writer  turned  round,  and  pursuing  with 
his  eye  the  direction  of  Blumenbach’s  finger,  saw  grin¬ 
ning  upon  him  a  plaster  of  Faris  cast  of  a  scull,  the  pe- 
dejjtal  of  which  bore  the  iuscriptiou  “  Kobert  Bruce.” 
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Blumenbach,  apparently  anxious  to  have  some  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  youth,  speedily  dispiitched  my  business, 
and  I  quitted  his  presence,  not  over  and  above  satisfied 
with  his  politeness.  I  learned  to  appreciate  him  better 
afterwards.  Finding  that  I  frequented  the  class  regu¬ 
larly,  and  was  not  inattentive  in  the  matter  of  attendance 
on  his  Sunday  levees,  he  was  most  kind  and  assiduous  in 
his  enquiries  respecting  the  progress  of  my  studies,  in 
giving  me  advice  how  best  to  conduct  them,  and  in  lend¬ 
ing  me  books.  One  thing  he  never  failed  to  do  when 
delivering  a  volume  into  my  hands — to  read  me  a  serio¬ 
comic  lecture  on  the  absurdity  and  impropriety  of  smoking, 
which  he  uniformly  wound  up  by  enjoining  me  to  abstain 
from  the  practice,  at  least  while  I  was  perusing  any 
book  belonging  to  him.  When  I  came  to  return  a  vo¬ 
lume,  it  was  regularly  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  his 
olfactory  nerves,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  I  had 
obeyed  his  injunctions. 

It  is  the  business  of  wiser  heads  than  mine  to  appre¬ 
ciate  what  Blumenbach  has  done  for  .science ;  but  the 
father  of  natural  history  in  Germany, — the  teacher  of 
almost  every  eminent  name  in  natural  r  science  in  our 
country, — the  unflagging  labourer  of  three  quarters  of  a 
century — cannot  be  injured,  even  by  a  blockhead’s  praise. 

The  main  chai’actcristic  'of  Blumenbach  is  the  warm 
interest  which  he  has  ever  taken,  and  still  continues  to 
take,  in  every  subject  of  knowledge.  The  most  active — • 
the  preponderating  powers  of 'his  mitid  arc 'sharp  discri¬ 
mination,  arrangement,  and  tenacious^  memory.  Tie  has 
no  imagination,  and,  perhaps,  not’much  profundity.  But 
he  brags,  and  with' justice; ’that  his  studies  have  taught 
him  to  see  better  than  other  men — nothing  escapes  him 
— and  that  he  never  forgets 'any  thing. ’ 

He  enjoys  a  joke  more  than  any  thing.  His  lectures 
are  one  continued  stnng  of  them.  He  rings  the  changes 
upon  the  slang  of  the  students,.. seizes  hold  of  every  op¬ 
portunity  for  creating  a  laugh,  does  not  boggle  even  at  a 
jiractical  joke,  and  yet  never,  amid  all  his  bon  hominie, 
loses  sight  of  the  facts  or  doctrines  he  wishes  to  incul¬ 
cate,  or  forgets  the  thread  of  his  discourse.*  He  laughs 
us  into  knowlc'dge.  A  few  specimens*  of  his  jokes  may 
not  be  out  of  jdace.  .1  have  already  observed  that  “  Fox” 
is  the  cant  term  for  a  student  of  the  first  Semester,  “  Brand 
Fox,”  for  one  of  the  second.  Now,  it  so  happens,  that 
we  have  really  a  species  of  fox  in  Germany  which 
goes  by  the  latter  appellation.  I  never  can  forget  the  leer 
of  grave  delight  with  which  he  looked  round  tlie  class, 
when  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  brand  fox  was 
merely  the  common  fox  degenerated.  It  is  his  custom, 
in  the  zoological  piU'tion  of  his  course,  to  hand  the  smaller 
specimens  round  the  class.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
sloth  was  the  subject  of  discourse,  on  turning  to  give  it 
to  the  student  next  him,  he  found  the  gentleman  fast  j 
cisleep.  A  ]ninch  from  his  neighbour  dispelled  his  slum> 
hers,  and  Blumenbach  addressed  liim  abruptly — “  Take 
it — Sloth.”  One  more,  and  I  have  done.  Strangers  visit¬ 
ing  a  class  are  called  with  us  Hospitants.”  Towards 
these  eleemosynary  intruders,  Blumenbach  entertains  a 
right  ill-will.  I  remember,  one  day,  that  a  parcel  of 
them  had  seated  themselves  directly  in  his  eye ;  he  held 
in  his  hand  a  skin,  in  which  some  moths  had  made  a 
lodgment.  Dusting  away  at  this,  and  pretending  to  ad- 
di  •ess  the  insects,  he  said,  “’Out  with  you,  Hospitants  : 
confounded  vermin  !” 

How  “  flat,  stale,  and  un^lrofitablc”  do  these  shreds 
and  patches  appear,  sundered  from  the  occasion  which 
gave  rise  to  them,  and  deprived  of  his  voice  and  look  !  I 
shall  have  occasion,  however,  to  recur  to  my  good  Blu- 
inenbach  once  and  again  in  the  course  of  these  desultory 
sketches. 


THE  EDINBURGH  DRAMA. 

We  advert  to  our  theatricals  very  briefly  this  week 
and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  a  very  clever  little 
drama  which  was  produced  about  the  end  of  last  week— 
“  Family  Pride.”  The  story  is  that  of  a  Counte.^s 
D'Harville  (M  iss  Daly),  who,  having  been  condemned 
during  the  worst  period  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the 
guillotine,  was  preserved  by  the  intercession  of  a  soldier 
(^Philip,  Mr  Brunton),  wlio  stepped  from  the  ranks,  and 
claimed  her  as  his  bride.  On  the  restoration  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy,  the  lady  was  reinstated  in  lier  rank  and  fortune. 
A  false  notion  of  what  she  owed  to  lier  family  led  her 
to  conceal  her  low  marriage.  Her  husband,  out  of  ten¬ 
derness  to  her,  bound  himself  by  an  oath  never  to  divulge 
it — consented  that  their  child  (^Frederick,  Mr  Ilemmiugs) 
should  be  educated  as  an  orphan  object  of  the  Counks^'s 
charity — and,  in  order  to  watch  over  him,  condescended 
j  to  accept  of  the  office  of  her  steward.  Matldldr,  a  iieice 
I  of  the  Countess  (Miss  C.  Crisp),  is  an  inmate  of  the 
family.  She  is  the  destined  bride  of  Count  dc  Pyiuvnis 
(Mr  Gardiner),  but  of  course  falls  in  love  with  Frederick^ 
as  he  with  her.  Frcdericb,  maddened  by  hopeless  love, 
and  tlie  taunts  of  Beauvais,  a  brave  but  insolent  fop,  who 
makes  it  the  study  of  bis  life  to  taunt  him,  flies  to  the 
gambling-table,  and  loses.  This  is  revealed  to  the  Counf^ 
ess,  who  storms  and  forgives  him.  In  the  meantime,  he 
has  written  a  letter  to  Mathilde,  declaring  his  love.  This, 
by  tlie  agency  of  Beauvais,  falls  into  the  liaiids  of  the 
Countess,  who  orders  her  protege  to  quit  lier  house.  iJe 
challenges  the  Count,  is  slightly  wounded,  but  manngesto 
disarm  liim.  At  his  return,  his  mother,  overpowered  by 
the  anxiety  she  has  suftered,  and  the  reproaches  of  PIdJIp, 
who  shows  her  that  her  false  pride  has  caused  all  the 
mischief,  acknowledges  their  relationshiii,  and  unites  him 
to  Mathilde.  Viewing  the  drama  as  a  literary  compo¬ 
sition,  the  story  is  well  brought  out,  the  dialogue  natu¬ 
ral,  «ind  yet  energetic.  The  French  Revolution  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  only  period  of  history  in  which  such  a  relation 
between  mistress  and  servant  could  be  conceived  without 
degrading  their  characters.  The  performance  was  re¬ 
markably  good.  Miss  Daly,  as  the  Countess,  bad  the 
principal  character  to  support.  Her  conception  of  the 
emotions  w«as  just,  and  well  expressed.  She  wanted, 
however,  the  dignified  bearing  of  the  lady,  and  there  was 
occasionally  a  degree  of  harshness — we  might  oven  say 
fierceness— in  her  energy.  We  wish  very  much  that  tins 
young  lady  wmuld  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  her  lan¬ 
guage — she  frequently  indulges  in  ungrammatical  phru'-os 
and  vulgar  provincialisms.  The  two  faults  in  her  act¬ 
ing  which  we  have  just  pointed  out,  are  the  only  ones 
we  can  lay  to  her  charge,  and  she  ought  to  stnigj;lc 
against  them,  for  thev  arc  serious  blemishes  in  a  style 
of  performance,  otherwise  eminently  characterised  bulli 
by  power  and  fine  feeling,  d’he  part  assigned  to 
C.  Crisp  did  not  afford  mucli  room  for  the  display  ot 
histrionic  talent,  but  was  performed  with  elegance,  cor¬ 
rectness,  and  tenderness.  Brimton’s  Phdip  was  an  ad¬ 
mirable  personation  of  the  frank,  jovial,  manly,  warm¬ 
hearted  veteran.  This  actor  gains  on  us  every  day. 
Hemmings  performed  Frederick  with  force  and  feelings* 
There  is  a  modesty  in  his  style  of  acting  wliich  ])least*s  us 
much.  AVc  wish,  however,  that  he  would  learn  the 
Avords  of  his  parts  more  correctly,  throw  at  times  a  littk 
more  tire  into  his  acting  (he  was  no- way  deficient  on  this 
occasion),  and  abandon  an  occasional  twirl  of  his  hand> 
Avhen  he  bows.  Gardiner,  in  the  Count,  was  bettor  than 
Ave  could  have  anticipated,  in  a  character  so  completely 
out  of  his  line.  When  Ave  reflect  how  admirably  this  littk 
comedy  is  got  up,  we  feel  astonished  that  the  manager 
seldom  calls  upon  the  real  dramatic  talent  of  bis  coinpan) 
— trusting  to  banners,  steeds,  red  and  blue  blazes,  and— 
nonsense. 

Bless  us!  bow  good-natured  avc  have  been  ! 

A  Lriitn. 

r.S.  We  open  up  the  record,  as  a  laAvyer  would  pbrasr 
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iP  to  Speak  a  good  word  of  the  optical  deceptions  in 
ti’g  Squeeze  to  the  opening  of  London  Bridge.”  In 
this  department  the  Adelphi  is  unequalled  by  any  thea¬ 
trical  establishment  we  have  ever  known.  D’ Albert 
t  ikes  his  benefit  to-night,  and  deserveo  a  bumper.  To 


nerformer _ ue  is,  line  me  nerooi  i\ew  wrieaiis,  "always 

ready  for  action.”  Tliis  we  have  occasion  to  know  he 
has  proved,  since  liis  arrival  hero,  under  very  painful  cir¬ 
cumstances.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  bid  a  brief 
r.irewell  to  Vedy — after  Taglioni  the  best  dancer  on  the 
sta'’e.  There  is  a  riant  air  about  her  that  adds  to  her 
^race,  and  spreads  contagious  happiness.  That  elegant 
little  sylph,  Baseke,  has  seconded  her  nobly. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  fait:  of  sergeant  thin.  .! 

A  NEW  ORIC2INAL  BALLAD,  ENTIRELY  FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 

Weep  for  the  fate  of  Sergeant  Thin, 

A  man  of  a  desperate  courage  was  he, 

;Morc  lie  rejoiced  in  tlie  battle’s  din. 

Than  in  all  the  mess-room  revelry ; 

Diit  he  died  at  last  of  no  ugly  gash, — 

He  choked  on  a  hair  of  his  own  mustache! 

Sergeant  Tliin  was  stern  and  tall, 

And  he  carried  his  head  with  a  wonderful  air; 

He  look’d  like  a  man  who  could  never  fall, 

For  devil  or  don  he  did  not  care ; 

Rut  death  soon  settled  the  sergeant’s  hash, 

He  choked  on  a  hair  of  his  own  mustache  1 

lie  did  not  die  as  a  soldier  should. 

Smiting  a  foe  with  sword  in  hand —  ^  . 

He  died  when  he  was  not  the  least  in  the  mooil. 

When  his  temper  was  more  than  usually  bland  ; 

Ho  just  had  fasten’d  his  sabre  tash. 

When  he  choked  on  a  hair  of  his  own  mustache. 

Sorely  surprised  was  he  to  find 
That  his  life  thus  hung  on  a  single  hair; 

Had  he  been  drinking  until  he  grew  blind. 

It  would  have  been  something,  more  easy  to  hear ; 

Or  liad  he  been  eating  a  cartload  of  trash,— 

Rut  he  choked  on  a  hair  of  his  own  mustache  ! 

i'lie  nows  flew  ([uickly  along  the  ranks. 

And  the  whisker’d  and  bearded  grew  pale  with  fright ; 
It  seem’d  the  oddest  of  all  Death’s  pranks, 

To  murder  a  sergeant  by  means  so  sliglit, — 

And  vain  were  a  (jencraVs  state  and  cash, 

H‘he  choked  on  a  hair  of  his  own  mustache  ! 

I’iloy  buried  poor  Thin  when  tlie  sun  .went  down, 

His  cap  and  his  sword  on  the  ccvffin  lay  ; 

Ihit  many  a  one  from  the  neighbouring  tt»wn 
Came  smilingly  up  to  the  sad  array, — 

I'or  they  said  with  a  laughter  they  could  not  quash, 

1  hat  he  cliokod  on  a  liair  of  his  own  mustache  ! 

Xow  every  gallant  and  gay  hussar, 

Take  warning  by  this  most  mournful  tale,— 

It  is  not  only  bullet  or  scar 

Fhat  may  your  elegant  form  assail, — 

Re  not  too  ludd — be  not  too  rash _ 

L)u  may  chok'e  on  a  hair  of  your  own  mustache  ! 

II.  G.  B. 


FANCIES  OVER  A  LONERY  GRAVE. 

By  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart, 

No  flowers  but  violets,  lone  things ! — a  sad  and  tender 
few  ! — 

The  idols  of  a  dreamer-child  ! — and  a  christening  of  dew, 
I^ay  gleaming  on  the  azure  leaf  of  each  unclouded  bloom, 
That  like  a  mourner  wept  it  off  over  that  stranger 
tomb  ! 

’Twas  built  into  a  little  heap,  a  swelling  of  the  sod, 
Within  a  quiet  birchen  glen — a  sanctuary  of  God  ! 

For  the  wanderings  of  a  fountain  had  led  its  music  far. 
To  worship  with  the  wood-dove  there,  by  the  early 
evening  star. 

A  pilgrim-minstrel !  and  no  more, — a  stranger  upon 
earth ! — 

A  reed  the  winds  have  broken  in  their  own  unruly 
mirth. 

Is  all  that  rumour  leaves,  fs  all  the  fame  so  barely  tlirown 
Upon  the  moss-green  page  of  this  tindecorated  stone. 

We  need  no  voice  to  tell  us,  no  new  wakening  of  him. 
That  in  the  arm*  of  silence  dreams  his  own  immortal 
dream,  .  ‘  -  » 

To  call  his  transient  history  from  the  ages  that  are  by, 
As  if  ’twere  uneinbitter’d  and  unbroken  with  a  siuli ! 

<  .  IrOl  ;i  ‘tli  >  't  . 

Bring  me  a  little (ciiild  I  and  I  will  train  it,  even  here, 
To  learn  the  .lesson  of,iU  life,  at  the  value  of  a  tear. 

The  deep, memento  moulded  upon  every  living  thing, 
Too  st'ldom  read,  too  ( idly  heard,  like  the  music  of  a 
string  •.  •‘•.n;  ;  t.  ,  , 

That  touches  the  jieapt’s  inmost  core,  and  then  is  lost 
for  aye—  =  •  ....  , 

Time,  the  dread  huiTied  angel,  sweeps,  away,  away,  away ! 

#  »  ♦ 

n  t-  .1  . 

'  VERSES 

IV  l-RAISE  OF  TIIE.1IF.au  OF.OALEN,  OVEE  THE  POOR  OF 
SCOTT  and  ORK,  SOUTH  BRIDUE. 

Claud  Galen  curiMl  the  various  ills 
That  man  or  tiatnre  bred';  '  • 

And  Galen,  tlms,  hy  f/i/diny  piUs,' 

■  ‘  Has  earn’d  a  head.  • 


II  I  <  1 1 


Ills  name,  liis  fame,  alive  when  dead, 

'  On  eagles’  wings  they  liew  ; 

But  who  can  marvel  such  a  head 
Should  carry  nil  he  knew  ?” 

Or  wonder,  men  should  mend  their  p.ice, 
And  passing  bairns  should  cogle, 
b'or  who  would  look  on  such  a  lace, 

Nor  deem  he  saw  a  bugle  ? 

The  flaming  hair,  the  oyster  eyes, 

The  brow  so  round  and  full — 
I’hrenologists  should  exercise 
Their  Comb  on  such  a  skull ! 

Oiir  sons,  when  days  have  come  and  fled; 

And  we  for  worms  are  food. 

Will  start,  when  stripping  such  a  head. 
To  find — a  block  of  wo(kL 


THE  DAYS  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

By  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart, 

Off  !  the  wild  old  days  of  Shakspeare,  when  the  footstep 
of  the  deer 

Was  track’d  by  forest-fountain  round  the  waters  bubbling 
clear, 


-  f 
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And  you  saw  its  antler’d  form  through  the  autumn  leaves 
that  shook 

On  the  hrown  beach,  whispering  back  to  the  solitary 
brook  ! 

The  wild  old  days  of  Shakspeare ! — how  pleasantly  they 
went, 

And  changeful  as  the  notes  of  some  harmonious  instru¬ 
ment, 

Touch’d  by  the  rosy  fingers  of  one  that  bended  o’er, 

And  sigh’d  on  by  the  zephyr,  ere  her  music  was  no  more. 

They  are  a  golden  summer  dream, — a  vision  that  we 
raise 

From  the  memories  of  our  fathers,  those  wild  illustrious 
days  ! 

And  sad  it  is  to  find  how  swift  the  vision  passes  on, 
How  changed  is  England  now  from  the  England  that  is 
gone ! 

Her  hand  of  sturdy  bowmen,  right  merry  were  they  all ; 
They  had  valiance  in  the  field  to  cope  with  voices  in  the 
hall  ; 

For  they  chanted  off  their  measures,  and  quaff’d  a  goblet 
down. 

To  the  court  of  good  Queen  Bessy  and  glorious  London 
town. 

And  laughing  were  her  damsels  ;  they  are  so  alter’d  now 
From  the  day  when  sunny  tresses  fell  upon  a  sunnier 
brow, 

And  were  flung  in  gladness  backward  to  every  passing 
one  ; 

For  the  eye  it  greeted  all — although  it  lighted  upon  none. 

And  then  the  merry  minstrels  of  that  romantic  time, 
How  fanciful  the  snatches  of  their  antiquated  rhyme  ! 
Unlike  the  querulous  breathings  that  die  upon  our  ear, 
Of  those  that  look  on  nature  through  the  falsehood  of  a 
tear. 

The  wild  old  days  of  Shakspeare !  *tis  a  pity  they  are 
gone; 

But  still,  through  all  our  fancies,  their  wreck  is  floating  on, 
Like  the  ruin  of  a  stately  ship  in  some  enchanted  sea. 
Fair  moves  the  blessed  vision  that  wafts  them  unto  me ! 


LITERARY  CHITCHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


The  Amulet  for  1832,  the  sixth  volume  of  the  series,  is  an¬ 
nounced  for  publication  early  in  November.  Among  its  illustra¬ 
tions  will  be  found  engravings  from  four  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence’s 
most  celebrated  paintings  ;  that  of  “  the  Marchioness  of  London¬ 
derry  and  her  Son**  being  the  frontispiece.  It  will  also  contain 
prints  from  Pickersgill’s  “  Greek  Girl,**  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  18211 ;  from  lIaydon*s  “  Death  of  Eucles,”  exhibited 
at  the  Western  Exchange  in  1830 ;  from  a  painting  of  “  the  Death 
of  the  First-born,”  by  George  Hay  ter,  the  distinguished  painter 
of  the  'J'rial  of  Ia)rd  William  Russel ;  from  a  picture  of  “  Corinne,” 
paint«*d  expressly  for  the  Amulet,  by  the  great  artist  of  France, 
Gerard  ;  with  landscapes  by  Stanfield  and  David  Roberts,  See.  8cc. 
The  literary  portion  of  the  work  will,  as  heretofore,  consist 
chiefly  of  articles  of  i>ermanent  interest  and  value. 

The  Juvenile  Foroet-Me-Not  for  1832,  the  fifth  volume  of  that 
publication,  edited  by  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall,  is  announced  to  appear  in 
October.  It  will  contain  a  considerable  number  of  fine  engravings 
on  steel  and  on  wood  ;  and  the  literary  ('ontents  will  be  from  the 
pens  of  tin*  most  «*minent  writers  for  the  young. 

Dr  Morton  is  about  to  publish  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Lacta¬ 
tion. 

Mr  John  Gray  has  in  the  press,  an  elementary  treatise,  entitled 
•‘The  Social  System.”  Mr  Gray,  we  understand,  attributes  nine, 
tenths  of  the  commercial  difficulties  of  nations  to  a  defective  system 
of  exchange  :  his  work  professes  to  throw  a  new  light  upon  the 
entire  subject  of  commerce. 

Edinburgh. — The  other  wing  of  Etty’s  Judith  has  arrived.  Tiie 
moment  of  the  story  selected  by  the  artist  is  that  in  which  the  j 
attendant  of  Judith  is  listening  at  the  opening  of  the  tent.  The  | 


handmaiden  is  represented  in  a  kneeling  position,  looking  anxi 
ously  towards  the  scene  of  slaughter,  her  finger  up  in  a  hushino 
attitude.  The  arrangement  of  the  picture  is  nearly  that  of  the 
wing  exhibited  here  last  year,  inverted.  Etty  has  now  completed 
his  great  work,  and  we  are  bound  to  pronounce  the  conception  of 
the  whole  simple  and  noble.  In  the  centre,  the  gorgeous  scene 
of  the  interior  tent,  at  tin*  moment  of  enthusiastic  resolve  and 
drunken  death— on  either  side  the  cool,  grey,  indistinct  dawn 
with  the  slumberous  camp  and  the  city’s  distant  watch-fires,  on 
one  occasion  the  lonely  servant  anxiously  waiting,  on  the  next 
the  triumph  of  success. — The  Trustees’  Academy  has  closed  till 
November.  We  believe  that  the  Board  is  in  the  habit  of  deter, 
mining  the  prizes  about  the  time  that  it  meets  again.  Would  it 
not  be  an  additional  stimulus  to  the  students,  if  their  drawing? 
were  exhibited  to  the  public  ?  This  plan,  we  know,  has  been 
tried  with  good  effect  in  Paris  and  elsewhere. — Turner  has  pa<5s».d 
through  on  his  way  to  the  Highlands.  We  anticipate  some  re. 
suits  from  his  excursion.  He  and  our  own  Thomson  are  the  only 
really  great  landscape  painters  we  have  at  present.  The  latter  is 
more  to  our  taste,  as  working  in  a  higher,  ])urer,  and  more  chissi. 
cal  spirit — but  the  power  and  genius  of  Turner  we  shall  he  tlio 
last  to  call  in  question. — The  venerable  and  indefatigable  jiaront 
of  the  Gael,  Principal  Baird,  has  again  set  oft’  on  an  ex<-ursioii  t(i 
the  Highlands  and  Islands.  The  fervent  benevolence  which  can 
stimulate  liim  at  his  advanced  years  to  such  an  undertaking,  k 
rare  as  it  is  admirable. — We  rejoice  to  learn  that  Mrs  Grant  of 
I-aggan  is  on  terms  with  a  London  publisher  for  a  now  edition  of 
her  “  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady.” 

Chitchat  from  Glasgow* — Dr  Weir,  one  of  the  Professors  of 
our  Portland  Street  School  of  Medicine,  and  by  far  the  most  sober 
and  sensible  of  all  our  strong  phrenologists,  as  well  as  an  able 
man  otherwise,  has  begun  a  popular  eoirrse  on  the  doctrines  of 
that  science,  with  great  promise  of  success. 

London. — A  subscription  is  to  be  commenced  immediately  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  late  Sir  Thomas  I^awrence’s  unri. 
vailed  collection  of  drawings,  with  a  view  to  tlieir  preservation  in 
the  British  Museum  or  National  Gallery.  The  Council  of  the 
Royal  Academy  have]voted  L.lfMX)  towards  the  subscription,  intlu 
ev(‘nt  of  its  being  filled  up.  For  the  interests  of  British  art,  and 
the  honour  of  British  taste,  we  wish  all  success  to  the  underta. 
king. — A  calumnious  passage  in  Williams’s  Life  of  I.awrence,  re. 
lative  to  English  artists  at  Rome,  has  called  forth  a  spirited  and 
manly  refutation  from  Uwins,  in  the  columns  of  the  Literary  Ga, 
zette. — Tlie  publishers  in  the  department  of  the  fine  arts  are  be. 
stirring  themselves  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  opening  of 
London  Bridge.  Stanftedd  lias  made  some  beautiful  drawings  of 
the  ceremony;  and  T.  Allom  is  preparing  a  lithograidiic  print.— 
Professor  Pattison  has  published  a  pamphlet  detailing  the  circum. 
stances  of  his  connexion  with  the  London  University.  A  caso 
of  more  gros.s  and  flagrant  injustice  towards  a  man  of  high  pro. 
fes.sional  talent — of  boyish  petulance  on  the  jiart  of  the  students— 
of  folly,  imbe<*ility,  ignorance,  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
council  and  warden,  is  not,  we  believe,  on  record.  The  concera 
can  never  do. 

Dutch  Literature. — The  “  Lyst  van  nieuw  nitgekomen 
hoeken  in  den  Jare,  1830,”  contains  the  titles  of  (IJil  now  works— 
87  are  theological— among  which  are  20  translations,  chiefly  from 
the  Gorman.  The  sermons  of  Germany  are  in  particular  request 
among  the  Dutch.  Jurisprudence  is  less  rich,  that  department 
offering  only  1,5  works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  a  Register 
of  Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  Executive  since  1813.  Natural 
and  mathematical  science  and  medicine  reckon  (55  contributions, 
of  which  17  are  translations.  Historical  and  geographical  works, 
and  tin*  “  allied  species,”  voyages  and  travels,  amount  to  74,  of 
which  38  are  translations,  chiefly  from  the  English.  Important  is  a 
little  work  by  A.  D.  Welde,  entitled  “  De  Preanger  Regentschap* 
pen  op  Java  gelegen,”  which  affords  much  new  information  re¬ 
specting  that  island  But  still  more  important  is  Modern’s  “  Ver- 
haal  van  eene  reize  naar  en  lungs  de  zuidwestkust  van  Niemv 
Guinea  gedaan  in  1828,  door  Zr.  Ms.  Korvet  Triton  en  Zr.  Ms 
Koloniale  scliboner  Iris” — an  account  of  the  discoveries  of  tli^' 
Dutch  oil  a  previously  unknown  coast,  where  they  have  since 
])lanted  a  colony'.  The  encouragement  afforded  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  literati  to  communicate  their  views  respecting  the 
best  mode  of  making  preparations  for  completing  a  history  of  the 
Netherlands,  lias  evok(*d  a  whole  liost  of  works.  Romances 
amount  to  the  terrific  iiumher  80— .50  at  least  are  translation*- 
Poetry — we  use  the  generic  name — occupies  ‘K5  volumes.  The 
greater  part  are  mere  fugitive  poems,  many  of  them  relating  to 
the  events  in  Belgium.  As,  for  example “  Weerklaiig  aaii  de 
oprocrige  vrijheidskreet  van  eenige  Belgen,  op  den  25  en 
Augustus;” — “  Amsterdam  aaii  te  mnitende  Briissolareii ; 

“  Waapendronk  ter  <*ere  van  oinl  Neilerland  — “  Uithoezeniini.5 
by  hot  verneinen  d(*r  oproeriglu*den  te  Brussel,”  Ac.  'i'lu*  Relg>c 
aifairs  occupy  in  like  manner  a  due  proportion  of  152  w<nks  be- 
longingto  that  indescribable  class  entitled  ”  Meng(‘l\vcrk” — -M*'- 
ct*llanies.  There  are  only  two  philological  works.  Journab* 
almanacs,  and  pocket-books,  are  inuumerable. 


